


PRINCE GEORGE OF WALES. 


HE birthday of George III. is still kept green in the memory of all 
Etonians by the celebration of the fourth of June. The birthday of 
Prince George of Wales, who in the ordinary course of events 
will become George V., falls on the preceding day. It happens thus 
to coincide with the anniversary of Lord Howe’s great naval en- 
gagement that was protracted during three days of thick fog in the 
English Channel, though named the “‘ glorious first of June.” 

George III. was born at Norfolk House, St. James’s Square, in 
1738; Prince George of Wales first saw the light within almost a 
stone’s throw of the same place, at Marlborough House in 1865. As a boy he pre- 
sented in nearly every respect a marked contrast to his elder brother the late Duke of 

Clarence, who was his senior by just seventeen months. In appearance the one 

was pale, pensive, retiring, but with a singular grace of manner and deportment that 

never afterwards forsook him; the other was ruddy of countenance, full of bright- 
ness and brusque yivacity. The features of the elder were finely cut, in close re- 
semblance to those of his father at the same early age. Prince George, on the other 
hand, bore a striking likeness to the Princess of Wales’s sister, the Princess 

Dagmar, the present Empress of Russia, not only in the general form and cast of 

countenance, but also in detail of feature and expression. 

For the first eighteen years of his life he was the inseparable companion of his 
brother ; and probably there have rarely, if ever, been two brothers that were more 
attached to each other than these two. Each seemed to find in the other the comple- 
ment of his own individual characteristics. There is no doubt that the quick liveliness of 
Prince George acted as a constant and welcome stimulus both in work and play hours to 
the more lymphatic temperament of his brother. While that brother’s quiet staidness 
often served as a counterpoise to the younger’s impulsive decisiveness. Were they 
following the hounds together as boys, it was Prince George whose pony had to take the 
fence or hedge the first, and give Prince Eddy the lead ; were they bathing together 
in the sea, it was Prince George who was the first to leap off the ship or yacht’s side 
into the water, and not till he was swimming around and encouraging his brother to 
follow him did the elder take the inevitable plunge. In many ways the elder constantly 
leant upon the younger brother; and the younger reciprocated the confidence with 
warm-hearted manliness and devotion. 

The brothers entered the Navy together as cadets on the 5th June, 1877. The 
regulation limit of age within which boys must enter is twelve years on the one side, 
-and thirteen and a half years on the other. Prince Eddy was within three days of the 
maximum, and Prince George had only passed the minimum by two days. He was 
probably the youngest cadet that ever joined the Britannia. The late Professor Drew, 
of King’s College, London (whose experience of boys and young men was perhaps as 
large as any teacher’s), had previously superintended the mathematical instruction of 
the brothers, and often expressed himself as much struck by Prince George’s ability 
and intelligence, and regretted that he would not be able to prosecute his mathematical 
studies at either of the Universities, and carry them beyond the standard exacted by 
naval requirements. The two years’ life spent on board the training ship under the 
command of Captain (now Vice-Admiral) Fairfax at Dartmouth, admirably suited the 
two Princes, and conduced in every way to their healthy development in mind and 
body. While there Prince George won more than one prize for boat-sailing, and pulled 
in more than one victorious crew of cadets. 

On the 15th July, 1879, the Bacchante was commissioned by Captain (now Rear- 
Admiral) Lord Charles Scott. In her the two Princes made their well-known three 
years’ voyage about the globe. They were both rated as midshipmen on the elder 
Prince’s sixteenth birthday, the 8th January, 1880. For the greater portion of the time 
the Bacchante was attached to the training squadron under the command of Admiral the 
Earl of Clanwilliam, which consisted besides of the /nconstant, the Tourmaline, the 
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Cleopatra, and the Carysfort. The two Princes under these auspices saw for the first 
time the West Indies, South America, the Cape, Australia, Fiji, Japan, China, Singa- 
pore and Ceylon. The Bacchante was then ordered through the Suez Canal into the 
Mediterranean, and a considerable period of time was spent by the Princes in Egypt, 
the Holy Land and Greece during the spring of 1882. 

After returning to England about the beginning of August, Prince George went in 
the autumn along with his elder brother, under the care of his naval instructor Mr. 
Lawless, and the present French master at Eton, M. Hua, to Switzerland. They 
resided at Lausanne for six months, until on the first of May, 1883, Prince George 
was appointed midshipman to the Canada, which was then commissioned by Captain 
(now Rear-Admiral) Durrant for service on the North American and West Indian 
station, where she joined the squadron under the command of Admiral Sir Edmund 
Commerell. Besides visiting many other places in the Dominion and North America, 
he ascended the St. Lawrence in her, by Quebec as far as Montreal. Lord Lorne was 
at that time Governor-General of Canada, and Princess Louise was with him 
at Ottawa. There it was that Prince George made the acquaintance of Sir Francis 
de Winton, then secretary to his Excellency, who his Royal Highness has lately 
appointed his comptroller and treasurer. 

During the ensuing winter the Canada cruised among the West Indian Islands, 
and visited Demerara and British Guiana. Shertly after this, Prince George became 
the senior midshipman in the service, and was waiting till his age allowed him to 
present himself for his examination as sub-lieutenant. This he did on the earliest day 
possible, namely his nineteenth birthday, 3rd June, 1884, when he obtained a first 
class in Seamanship. On coming home he at once joined, as all sub-lieutenants have 
to do, the Naval College at Greenwich for further instruction, and subsequently 
H.M.S. £xcellent at Portsmouth. Naturally he went through the course exactly like 
anybody else. Every sub-lieutenant has to pass five examinations, one each in 
seamanship, in navigation, in torpedo, in gunnery, and in pilotage. In four of these 
Prince George achieved the unusual distinction of obtaining a first class, and thus won 
his promotion to lieutenant’s rank, 8th October, 1885. 

From his earliest days at sea he has ever been a thoroughly efficient and also a 
most popular officer, not only with his comrades in the gun-room or the ward-room, 
but also with all the men over whom he has had command. As a midshipman he was 
always keen to do all in his power to render the boat’s crew or the gun entrusted to 
his charge the smartest and best-handled in the ship: as a lieutenant he was always 
alive to all the individual characters of the men of his division. Those who showed 
themselves neat, steady, smart, and eager to fulfil their duties and get on, he was 
ever ready to encourage by word and sympathy and helping hand. Because he 
knows his work thoroughly well, and is himself practically able to do each thing he 
requires of them, his men have thorough confidence in him, well aware that when 
need be he never spares himself ; and thus when he calls upon them to put forth all their 
powers, they always cheerfully respond in a way that British blue-jackets alone can do. 
More than one of his captains has remarked that they never felt so secure, or could 
turn in with less concern at night, than when Prince George was officer of the watch. 

On the 14th January, 1886, he was appointed to H.M.S. Zhunderer, under the 
command of Captain (now Rear-Admiral) Stephenson on the Mediterranean station ; 
but as that ship was detained three months in dock at Malta for repairs, he was 
temporarily transferred on the 2nd June to H.M.S. Dreadnought, under Captain (now 
Rear-Admiral) Bedford, with the Hon. Maurice A. Bourke as her Commander. 
Captain Stephenson succeeded Captain Bedford in command of the Dreadnought on 
the 17th August, 1886, and Prince George received his appointment as one of that 
ship’s regular lieutenants 25th August, 1886. Prince Louis of Battenberg succeeded 
Captain the Hon. M. Bourke as her Commander on the 28th July, 1887, and Captain 
Digby succeeded Captain Stephenson 21st November, 1887. The Dreadnought was 
then held to be as smart a ship for drill as any in the fleet. 

The Duke of Edinburgh was now Admiral Commander-in-Chief in the 
Mediterranean ; and Prince George was next appointed to his flagship the A/exandra, 
2oth April, 1888. With the Duke he went on a state visit to the present Sultan at 
Constantinople ; and during the three years that he served on the Mediterranean 
station he visited for a second or third time his uncle, the King of the Hellenes, at 
Athens, renewed his acquaintance with the late Khedive Tewfik at Cairo, besides 
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cruising at various times off the coast of Asia Minor, Syria, and the islands of the 
fEgean. The Mediterranean squadron is usually considered the best school for 
the training of young officers, inasmuch as there are always a larger number of first- 
rate men of war on that station than on any other, replete with the very latest 
improvements in gunnery and torpedoes. Since, too, the ships are constantly 
exercising in company under the admiral’s eye, and liable to meet in friendly rivalry 
from time to time some of the model squadrons of the French and Italian navies, the 
natural consequence is that all are kept in the very highest state of drill, discipline, 
and efficiency. 

At the end of three years of very successful service in the Mediterranean, which had 
been full of much instructive discipline for him, Prince George returned to England, 
and volunteered for another course of gunnery training on board H.M.S. Zxcellent at 
Portsmouth. Having undergone this, he was appointed 1st February, 1889, to the 
Northumberland, Captain Darwin, the flagship of the Channel Squadron under the 
command of Vice-Admiral Baird. He took an active part in the naval manceuvres 
that summer, and was placed in charge of one of the finest of the torpedo boats. 

It happened that another of these craft disabled her screw off the coast of Ireland, 
and was in danger of drifting on to a lee shore. The sea was running high, and there 
was a stiff gale blowing. Prince George was sent to her assistance. The task was 
a most difficult one, owing to the delicate nature of the construction of such boats. 
He showed, however, such skill, judgment and nerve in approaching, securing with 
wire hawser after several hours’ effort, and ultimately towing the disabled cratt into 
safety, as won him high encomiums of praise to the Admiralty from Captain Fitzgerald 
and other senior officers who witnessed his conduct on that occasion. The achieve- 
ment was perhaps ali the more noteworthy as Prince George (like Nelson and many 
another distinguished naval officer) suffers terribly from sea-sickness ; and the behav- 
iour of a torpedo boat in rough weather is not the most conducive to quietness of nerve 
or for comfortably collecting the thoughts. 

As he had now unmistakably given evidence of exceptional capability as a 
lieutenant, the Admiralty ordered him on 6th May, 1890, to commission the Zhrush, a 
large gunboat of 805 tons burthen and 1200 horse-power, at Chatham for service on 
the North American and West Indian stations. Such independent commands are 
usually given to senior lieutenants only, but it was a distinction which Prince George 
had well earned. He had further the ticklish task assigned to him of towing a 
torpedo boat astern across the Atlantic to Bermuda. This too he successfully accom- 
plished. His professional duties took him to various places in the Canadian Dominion 
and to one or two on the United States seaboard. 

In the following autumn he was deputed by the Queen as her representative to 
open the Industrial Exhibition at Jamaica. This was his third visit to the West Indies, 
and his presence awakened among the inhabitants of every degree even more than 
the usual fervent demonstrations of loyalty to the Crown, and attachment to the United 
Kingdom. Except on state occasions, such as this visit to Jamaica, Prince George 
always deprecated the necessity of being received with royal honours. 

It was with no desire to avoid performing any real portion of his duty that he 
requested the admiral in command of the station, Sir George Watson, that he might 
receive his sanction to be treated simply as an ordinary naval officer. As soon as this 
wish became generally known he was enabled to see both the people and the places to 
which his ship was despatched more naturally, and thus to obtain by direct personal 
intercourse a probably truer and more adequate knowledge of their rea! condition than 
if they had been exhibited to him in constant gala attire. 

The Zhrush was now required on the West Coast of Africa, and her place was to 
be taken on the North American station by a ship of greater power and tonnage. 
She was therefore ordered home to England. On arriving there Prince George was 
promoted to the rank of Commander on the 24th August, 1891. He was then in his 
twenty-seventh year, and the fifteenth of his naval service. 

There are, among living naval officers, many, who when promoted to be com- 
manders, were younger in years and had less length of service than Prince George. 
Sir Thomas Symonds was a commander before he was twenty-five, Sir Alexander 
Milne when he was twenty-four, Sir Geoffry Hornby when he was twenty-five, Admiral 
Hotham when he was twenty-three. The Duke of Edinburgh became an admiral 
when he was thirty-four. He was never a sub-lieutenant at all, but was promoted at 
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once from midshipman’s rank to that of lieutenant. He also skipped over the rank 
of commander altogether, and went straight from lieutenant to post-captain before he 
was twenty-two. 

It is believed that the Duke now regrets the rapidity of his early advance in 
the service; though those who know what an excellent officer he has ever shown 
himself, and how capable an organizer and tactician, must acknowledge that he has 
proved himself worthy of the honours conferred upon him. Other royal princes of 
former generations have been even more rapidly promoted. The Duke of York (the 
brother of George III.) was made a post-captain at twenty, and rear-admiral at 
twenty-two. He died before he was twenty-nine, admiral and commander-in-chief 
in the Mediterranean. The Duke of Clarence (son of George III.) was made 
lieutenant at twenty, a post-captain at twenty-one, and rear-admiral at twenty-five. 
In those days it is true the age for promotion even for ordinary officers was generally 
what would now be considered abnormally early. Lord Howe was a post-captain at 
twenty, Keppel at nineteen, Nelson at twenty-one, and rear-admiral at thirty-nine. 

After his return to England, Prince George went in the autumn of 1891 to stay 
with the Duke of Clarence at Dublin ; and the two brothers were once more happy in 
the mutual interchange of the fraternal affection of their olden days. It is believed 
that it was there that he contracted the typhoid fever from the effects of which he has 
only recently recovered. 

The one brother was hardly convalescent when the other was attacked by the fatal 
pneumonia to which he succumbed. It can readily be imagined how the sudden loss 
of his only brother fell upon him under these circumstances with overwhelming force. 
Besides the blow to his affections, his whole future prospects were completely changed 
inamoment. Up to that time his naval career, to which he had strenuously applied 
himself as his profession for life, had been the chief thought that had filled his 
horizon. 

Though he has since then assured several naval friends that he has no intention 
whatever of severing his connection with the service, his love for which is as sincere 
and intense as ever, yet other duties will now inevitably demand a large share of his 
time and attention. 

At present all eyes are directed towards him, and curiosity is excited as to what 
he will do, and whom he will marry. It is probable, however, that like his brother he 
will through the exigences of his position come to be known by the people of these 
islands at large only gradually and slowly. But judging from the impression which 
he has made upon all who have had intercourse with him, what that appreciation will 
ultimately be there can be no manner of doubt at all. 

In every single duty that has been hitherto entrusted to him he has acquitted him- 
self with ability, and discharged it zealously and to the satisfaction of all concerned 
whether superiors or subordinates. Beyond the regulation attendance at public func- 
tions, the opening of buildings, laying of foundation stones, and making short speeches 
at charity dinners, his part for the next few years will be chiefly to ‘‘stand by,” to 
observe, to study attentively from every possible point of view, all questions relating 
to the government and prosperity of these realms, and the social well being of their 
peoples, in order that he may thereby fit himself to discharge hereafter the office of 
head of the British Commonwealth. As he will naturally be brought into direct per- 
sonal contact with all the leading men of each party in the state he will have unique 
opportunities for so qualifying himself. His acquaintance with all portions of the 
British Empire is already very wide. India is the only portion of the Queen’s territories 
that he has not yet seen. His experience of men and of human character, both ashore 
and afloat, has been already very varied, and he has used it well. 

The undoubted brain power that he possesses is inherited perhaps from the Prince 
Consort as well as from the Queen of Denmark. He is known to be a great reader, 
of active habits of mind and body, punctual in the discharge of the smallest appoint- 
ments, warm and constant in his friendships, endowed with a large share of practical 
common sense, simple in his tastes, and like his late brother singularly free from any 
trace of self-esteem or conceit, most considerate for the feelings of others, willing to 
learn from all, generous and openhanded yet careful and frugal on his own account, 
for his private allowance has up to now been moderate and never large. 

His fellow countrymen may patientiy await and watch the further development of 
such a character with strong faith and with large hope. 














PRETTY PIERRE. 
By GILBERT PARKER. 
With Illustrations by W. D. ALMOND. 








“T— = = NGELS betide me, it’s a memory I have of a time whin luck 
> v5) wasn’t foldin’ her arms round me, and not so far back aither, 
and I on the wallaby track hot-foot for the City of Gold.” 

Shon McGann said this in the course of a discussion on 
the prosperity of the Pipi Valley. Pretty Pierre, the French 
half-breed, remarked in reply, ‘‘ The wallaby track—eh—what is 
that, Shon ?” 

‘** It’s a bit of a haythen y’are, Pierre—the wallaby track ?— 
that’s the name in Australia for trampin’ west through the plains 
ofthe Never Never Country lookin’ for the luck of the world; as, bedad, it’s meself 
that knows it, and no other, and not by book or tellin’ either, but with the grip of 
thirst at me throat and a reef in me belt every hour to quiet the gnawin’;” and 
Shon proceeded to light his pipe afresh. 

‘* But the City of Gold—was there much wealth for you there, Shon?” 

Shon laughed, and said between the puffs of smoke, ‘‘ Wealth for me, is it? Oh, 
Mother o’ Moses ! wealth of work and the pride of livin’ in the heart of us, and the 
grip of an honest hand betune whiles ; and what more do y’ want, Pierre?” 

The Frenchman’s drooping eyelids closed a little more, and he replied, meditatively, 
‘‘Money ?—no, that is not, Shon McGann. The good-fellowship of thirst ?—yes, 
a little. The grip of the honest hand ?—quite ; and the grip of an honest waist ? well, 
perhaps ; of the waist which is not honest ?—tsh! he is gay—and so!” 

The Irishman took his pipe from his mouth, and held it poised before him. He 
looked inquiringly and a little frowningly at the other for a moment, as if doubtful 
whether to resent the sneer that accompanied the words just spoken ; but at last he 
said, good-humouredly : ‘‘ Divils betide me, but it’s much I fear the honest waist hasn’t 
always been me portion—Heaven forgive me!” 

‘* Mon Dieu, this Irishman!” replied Pierre. ‘‘ He is gay; of good heart; he 
smile, and the women are at his heels ; he laugh, and they are on their knees—he is a 
fool, quite !” 

Still Shon McGann laughed. 

‘©A fool I am, Pierre, or I'd be in ould Ireland at this minute, with a roof o’ me 
own over me and the friends o’ me youth round me, and brats on me knee, and the fear 
o’ God in me heart.” 

** Mais, Shon,” mockingly rejoined the Frenchman, ‘“‘ this is not Ireland, but there 
is much like that to be done here—there is a roof and there is that woman at Ward’s 
Mistake and the brats—eh, by and by?” 

** Shon’s face clouded ; he hesitated, then replied sharply : ‘‘ 7ia¢ woman do y’ say, 
Pierre, she that nursed me when the Honourable and meself were taken out of Sandy 
Drift, more dead than livin’ ; she that brought me back to life as good as ever, barrin’ 
this scar on me forehead and a stiffness at me elbow, and the Honourable as right as 
the sun, more luck to him !—which he doesn’t need at all, with the wind of Fortune in 
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his back and shiftin’ neither to right nor left !—7Zhat woman! faith y’d better not cut 
the words so sharp betune yer teeth, Pierre.” 

‘* But I will say more—a little—just the same. She nursed you, yes, that is good ; 
but it is good also, I think, you pay her for that, and stop the rest. Women are fools, 
or else they are worse. This one ?—she is worse. Yes; you will take my advice, 
Shon McGann.” 

The Irishman came to his feet with a spring, and his words were angry. 

‘** It doesn’t come well from Pretty Pierre, the gambler, to be revilin’ a woman ; and 
I throw it in yer face, though I’ve slept under the same blanket with ye, an’ drank out 
of the same cup on many a tramp, that you lie dirty and black when ye spake ill of — 
my wife.” 

This conversation had occurred in a quiet corner of the bar-room of the Saints’ 
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‘““TSH, I COULD KILL YOU, SHON MCGANN, SO EASY! BUT IT IS NOT MY WHIM.” 


Repose. The first few sentences had not been heard by the others present ; but Shon’s 
last speech, delivered in a ringing tone, drew the miners to their feet, in expectation 
of seeing shots exchanged at once. The code required satisfaction, immediate and 
decisive. Shon was not armed, and some one thrust a pistol towards him ; but he 
did not take it. Pierre rose, and coming slowly to him, laid a slender finger on his 
chest and said : 

**So! I did not know that she was your wife. That is a surprise—yes.” 

The miners nodded assent. He continued : 

** Lucy Rives your wife! Ha, ha, Shon McGann! that is such a joke.” 

‘* It’s no joke, but God’s truth, and the lie is with you, Pretty Pierre.” 

Murmurs of anticipation ran round the room; but the Frenchman said: ‘‘ There 
will be satisfaction altogether ; but it is my whim to prove what I say first ; then ”— 
fondling his revolver—‘‘ then we shall settle! But, see, you will meet me here at ten 
o’clock to-night, and I will make it, mon Dieu! so clear, that the woman is vile. Yes, 
I think.” 

The Irishman suddenly clutched the gambler, shook him like a dog, and threw him 
against the farther wall. Pierre’s pistol was levelled from the instant Shon moved ; 
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but he did not use it. Herose on one knee after the violent fall, and pointing it at the 
other’s head said, coolly : ‘‘I could kill you, Shon McGann, so easy! But it is not 
my whim. Till ten o’clock is not long to wait, and then, just here, one of us shall die. 
Is it not so?” 

The Irishman did not flinch before the pistol. He said with low fierceness: ‘‘ At 
ten o’clock, or now, or any time, or at any place, y’ll find me ready to break the back 
of the lies y’ve spoken, or be broken meself. Lucy Rives is my wife, and she’s true 
and straight as the sun in the sky. I'll be here at ten o’clock, and as ye say, Pierre, 
one of us makes the long reckoning for this.” And he opened the door and went out. 

The Frenchman moved to the bar, 
and, throwing down a handful of 
silver, said: ‘‘It is good we drink 
after so much heat. Come on, come 
on, mes amis.” 

The miners responded to the invit- 
ation. Their sympathy was mostly 
with Shon McGann ; their admiration 
was about equally divided ; for Pretty 
Pierre had the quality of courage in 
as active a degree as the Irishman, 
and they knew that some extraor- 
dinary motive promising greater ex- 
citement was behind the Frenchman’s 
refusal to send a bullet through 
Shon’s head a moment before. 

King Kinkley, the best shot in the 
Valley next to Pierre, had watched the 
unusual development of the incident 
with interest ; and when his glass had 
been filled he said, thoughtfully : 
‘* This thing isn’t according to Hoyle. 
There’s never been any trouble just 
like this in the Valley before. What's 
that McGann said about the lady 
being his wife? If it’s the case where 
hev we been in the show? Where 
was we when the license was around ? 
It isn’t good citizenship, and I hev my 
doubts.” 

Another miner, known as the Pres- 
byterian, added: ‘‘ There’s some 
skulduggery in it, I guess. The lady 
has had as much protection as if 
she was the sister of every citizen of 
the place, jest as much as Lady 
Jane here (Lady Jane, the sister of ‘“THIS THING AIN'T ACCORDING TO HOYLE.” 
the proprietor of the Saints’ Repose, 
administered drinks), and she’s played this stacked hand on us, has gone one better 
on the sly.” 

‘* Pierre,” said King Kinkley, ‘‘ you're on the track of the secret, and appear 
to hev the excess of the lady ; blaze it—blaze it out.” 

Pierre rejoined: ‘‘ I know something; but it is good we wait until ten o’clock. 
Then I will show you all the cards in the pack. Yes, so.” 

And though there was some grumbling, Pierre had his way. The spirit of 
adventure and mutual interest had thrown the Frenchman, the Irishman, and the 
Honourable Just Trafford, together, on the cold side of the Canadian Rockies; and 
they had journeyed to this other side, where the warm breath from the Pacific passed 
to its congealing in the ranges. They had come to the Pipi field when it was languish- 
ing. From the moment of their coming its luck changed; it became prosperous. 
They conquered the Valley each after his kind. The Honourable—he was always called 
that—mastered its resources by a series of ‘‘ great lucks,” as Pierre termed it, had 
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achieved a fortune, and made no enemies; and but two months before the day 
whose incidents are here recorded, had gone to the coast on business. Shon had 
won the reputation of being a ‘‘ white man,” to say nothing of his victories in the 
region of gallantry. He made no wealth ; he only got that he might spend. Irishman- 
like he would barter the chances of fortune for the lilt of a voice or the clatter of a 
pretty foot. 

Pierre was different. ‘‘ Women, ah, no!” he would say ; ‘‘ they make men fools or 
devils.” 

His temptation lay not that way. When the Three first came to the Pipi 
Pierre was a miner, simply ; but nearly all his life he had been something else, as 
many a devastated pocket on the east of the Rockies could bear witness ; and his new 
career was alien to his soul. Temptation grew greatly on him at the Pipi, and in the 
days before he yielded to it he might have been seen at midnight in his hut playing 
solitaire. Why he abstained at first from practising his real profession is accounted 
for in two ways: he had tasted some of the sweets of honest companionship with the 
Honourable and Shon, and then he had a memory of an ugly night at Pardon’s Drive 
a year before, when he stood over his own father’s body shot to death by accident ina 
gambling row which owed its origin to himself. These things had held him back for 
a time ; but he was weaker than his ruling passion. 

The Pipi was a young and comparatively virgin field ; the quarry was at his hand. 
He did not love gain for its own sake; it was the game that enthralled him. He 
would have played his life against the treasury of a kingdom, and, having won it with 
loaded double sixes, have handed back the spoil as an unredeemable national debt. 

He fell at last, and in falling conquered the Pipi Valley ; at the same time he was 
considered a fearless and liberal citizen, who could shoot as straight as he played well. 
He made an excursion to another field, however, at an opportune time, and it was 
during this interval that the accident to Shon and the Honourable had occurred. He 
returned but a few hours before this quarrel with Shon occurred, and in the Saints’ 
Repose, whither he had at once gone, he was told of the accident. While his inform- 
ant related the incident and the romantic sequence of Shon’s infatuation, the woman 
passed the tavern and was pointed out to Pierre. The Frenchman had not much 
excitableness in his nature; but when he saw this beautiful woman with a touch 
of the Indian in her contour, his pale face flushed, and he showed his set teeth under 
his slight moustache. He watched her until she entered a shop, on the signboard of 
which was written—written since he had left a few months ago—Zucy Rives, Zo- 
bacconist. 

Shon had then entered the Saints’ Repose ; and we know the rest. A couple of 
hours after this nervous episode, Pierre might have been seen standing in the 
shadow of the pines not far from the house at Ward’s Mistake, where, he had been 
told, Lucy Rives lived with an old Indian woman. He stood, scarcely moving, and 
smoking cigarettes, until the door opened. Shon came out and walked down the 
hillside to the town. Then Pierre went to the door, and, without knocking, opened 
it, and entered. A woman started up from a seat where she was sewing and turned 
towards him. As she did so, the work, Shon’s coat, dropped from her hands, her 
face paled, and her eyes filled with fear. She leaned against a chair for support; 
this man’s presence had weakened her so. She stood silent, save for a slight moan 
that broke from her lips, as the Frenchman lighted a cigarette coolly, and then said to 
an old Indian woman who sat upon the floor braiding a basket : ‘‘ Get up, Ikni, and go 
away—quick.” 

Ikni rose, came over, and peered into the face of the half-breed. Then she mut- 
tered: ‘‘] know you—I know you. The dead has come back again.”’ She caught 
his arm with her bony fingers as if to satisfy herself that he was flesh and blood, and, 
shaking her head dolefully, went from the room. When the door closed behind her 
there was a silence, broken only by an exclamation from the man. 

The other drew her hand across her eyes, and dropped it with a motion of despair. 
Then Pierre said, sharply : ‘‘ Bien ?” 

‘* Francois,” she replied, ‘‘ you are alive.” 

‘* Yes, I am alive—quite, Lucy Rives.” 

She shuddered, then grew still again and whispered : 

** Why did you let it be thought that you were drowned? Why? Oh, why?” 
she moaned. 
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He raised his eyebrows slightly, and said, between the puffs of smoke : 

‘‘Ah, yes, my Lucy, why? It was so long ago. Let me see: so—so—eight 
years. Eight years is a long time, to remember, eh?” 

He came towards her. She drew back; but her hand remained on the chair. He 
touched the plain gold ring on her finger, and said : 

‘“You still wear it. To think of that—so loyal, for a woman! How she 
remembers, mon Dieu/ ... . But shall I not kiss you ?—yes, just once after eight 
years—my wife.” 





SHE BREATHED HARD AND DREW BACK AGAINST THE WALL. 


She breathed hard and drew back against the wall, her eyes all dazed and fright- 
ened, and said : 

‘*No, no, do not come near me; do not speak to me—ah, please, stand back, 
for a moment, please !”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders slightly, and continued, with mock tenderness : 

‘*To think that things come round so! And here you have ahome. Yes, that is 
good. I am tired of much travel and life all alone. The prodigal goes not to the 
home, the home comes to the prodigal.” He stretched up his arms as if with a feel- 
ing of content. 

‘* Do you—do you not know,” she said, ‘‘ that—that 

He interrupted her : 

**Do I not know, Lucy, that this is your home? Yes. But isit not all the same? 
I gave you a home eight years ago—to think, eight years ago! We quarrelled one 
night, and I left you. Next morning my boat was found below the White Cascade 
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—yes, but that was so stale atrick! It was not worthy of Francois Rives. He would 
do it so much better now; but he was young then ; just a boy, and foolish. Well, sit 
down, Lucy, it is along story, and you have much to tell, how much—who knows ?” 
She came slowly forward and said, with a painful effort : 
‘‘You did a great wrong, Francois Rives. You have killed me.” 

‘* Killed you, Lucy, my wife! /ardon/ Never in those days did you look so 
charming as now—never! But the great surprise of seeing your husband, it has made 
you shy—yes, quite. There will be much time to come for you to change all that. 
It is quite pleasant to think on, Lucy. . . . You remember the song we used to sing 

on the Chaudiére at 
St. Antoine? See, | 
have not _ forgotten 
it— 


““Tly a longtemps que 
je Caime ; 
Jamais je ne voub- 
lierai.” 


He hummed _ the 
lines over and over 
watching through his 
half-shut eyes the tor- 
ture he was inflicting. 

‘*Oh, Mother of 
God,” she whispered, 
‘have mercy! Can 
you not see, do you 
not know? I am not 
as you left me!”’ 

‘““Yes, my = wife, 
you are just the 
same; not an _ hour 
older. I am glad that 
you have come to me. 
Voila, how they will 
envy Pretty Pierre!” 

‘*Envy — Pretty — 
Pierre,” she repeated, 

in distress; ‘‘are you 

HE BENT ABOVE HER: ‘‘ YOU LOVED THE YOUNG avocat BETTER, —Pretty Pierre? Ah, 
EIGHT YEARS AGO, I might have known, 

I might have known!” 

‘“Yes, and so! Isnot Pretty Pierre as gooda name as Francois Rives? Is it not 
as good as Shon McGann?” 

‘* Oh, I see it all, I see it all now,” she mournfully said. ‘‘ It was with you he 
quarrelled, and about me. He would not tell me what it was. You know, then, that I 
am—that I am married—to him !” : 

**Quite. I know all that; but it is no marriage.” He rose to his feet slowly, 
dropping the cigarette from his lipsas hedid so. ‘‘ Yes,”’ he continued, ‘‘ and I know 
that you prefer Shon McGann to Pretty Pierre.” 

She spread out her hands appealingly. 

‘*But you are my wife, not his. - Listen, do you know what I shall do ?—I 
will tell you intwo hours. It is now eight o’clock. At ten o’clock Shon McGann 
will meet me at the Saints’ Repose. Then you shall know. . .. Ah, it is a pity! 
Shon was my good friend, but this spoils all that. Wine—it has danger ; cards— 
there is peril in that sport ; women—they make trouble most of all.” 

** Oh, God,” she pitifully said, ‘‘ what did ido? There was no sinin me. I was 
your faithful wife, though you were cruel to me. You left me, cheated me, brought 
this upon me. It is you that have done this wickedness, not I.” She buried her face 
in her hands, falling on her knees beside the chair. 

He bent above her: ‘‘ You loved the young azocat better, eight years ago.” 
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She sprang to her feet. ‘‘ Ah, now I understand,” she said ; ‘‘ that was why you 

quarrelled with me ; why you deserted me—you were not man enough to say what made 
you so much the—so wicked and hard ; so—” 

‘* Be thankful, Lucy, that I did not kill you then,” he interjected. 

‘¢ But it is a lie,” she cried ; ‘‘a lie!” 

She went to the door and called the Indian woman. 

‘‘Tkni,” she said. ‘‘ He dares to say evil of André and me. Think—of André! ” 

Ikni came to him and put her wrinkled face close to his, and said: ‘*She was 
yours, only yours; but the spirits gave you a devil. André, oh, oh, André! The 
father of André was her father—ah, that makes your sulky eyes to open. Ikni knows 
how to speak. Ikninursed them both. If you had waited you should have known. But 
you ran away like a wolf from a coal of fire ; you shiammed death like a fox ; you come 
back like the snake to craw] into the house and strike with poison tooth, when you should 
be with the worms in the ground. But Ikni knows—you shall be struck with poison 
too, the Spirit of the Red Knife waits for you. André, André, was of her father too.” 

He pushed her aside savagely: ‘‘ Be still!” he said; ‘‘ get out—quick. Mon 
Dieu, quick !” 

When they were alone again he continued with less anger in his tone: ‘‘ So 
André, the avocat and you—that, eh? Well, you see how much trouble has come ; 
and now this other—a secret too!, When were you married to Shon McGann ?” 

‘* Last night,” she bitterly replied ; ‘‘ a priest came over from the Indian village.” 

‘* Last night,” he musingly repeated—“‘‘ last night I lost two thousand dollars at the 
Little Goshen field. I did not play well last night, I was nervous In eight years I had 
not lost so much at one game as I did last night. It was a punishment for playing 
too honest, or something ; eh, what do you think, Lucy—or something, eh?” 

She said nothing, but rocked her body to and fro. 

‘‘ Why did you not make the marriage with Shon to be known ?” 

** He was to have told it to-night,” she said. 

There was silence for a moment, then a thought flashed into his eyes, and he re- 
joined, with a jarring laugh : ‘‘ Well, I will play a game to-night, Lucy Rives ; such a 
game that Pretty Pierre will never be forgotten in the Pipi Valley ; a beautiful game, just 
fortwo. And the other who will play, ah, the wife of Francois Rives shall see if she is 
patient ; but she must be patient, more patient than her husband was eight years ago.” 

‘* What will you do ?—tell me, what will you do?” 

‘*T will play a game of cards—just one magnificent game ; and the cards shall not 
be stacked. All shall be fair quite, as when you and I played in the little house by the 
Chaudiére—at first, Lucy—before I was a devil.” 

Was this peculiar softness to his last tones assumed or real? She looked at him 
inquiringly ; but he moved away to the window and stood gazing down the hillside 
towards the town below. 

‘**T will die,” she said to herself in whispers—‘‘ I will die.” A minute passed, and 
then Pierre turned and said to her: ‘‘ Lucy, he is coming up the hill. Listen. 
Ifyou tell him that I have seen you, I will shoot him on sight, dead. You would 
save him, for a little, for an hour or two—or more? Well, do as I say; for 
these things must be according to the rules of the game, and I myself will tell 
him all at the Saints’ Repose. He gave me the lie there; I will tell him the truth 
before them all. Will you do as I say ?” 

She hesitated an instant and then replied, ‘‘ 1 shall not tell him.” 

‘* There is only one way, then,” he continued; ‘‘ you must go at once from here 
into the woods behind there, and not see him at all. Then at ten o’clock you will 
come to the Saints’ Repose, if you choose, to know how the game has ended.” 

She was trembling, moaning, no longer. A set look had come into her face ; her 
eyes were steady and hard. She quietly replied : ‘‘ Yes, I shall be there.” 

He came to her, took her hand, and drew from her finger the wedding-ring which 

- last night Shon McGann had placed there. She submitted passively. Then with an 
upward wave of his fingers he spoke in a mocking lightness, but without any of the 
malice that had first appeared in his tones, words from an old French song : 

“TI say no more, my lady— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine / 
I say no more, my lady, 
As nought more can be said.” 
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He opened the door, motioned to the Indian woman, and in a few moments the 
broken-hearted Lucy Rives and her companion were hidden in the pines; and Pretty 
Pierre also disappeared into the shadow of the woods as Shon McGann appeared on 
the crest of the hill. 

The Irishman walked slowly to the door and pausing, said to himself :_‘‘ I couldn’t 
run the big risk, me darlin’, without seein’ you again, God help me! There’s danger 
ahead which little I’d care for if it wasn’t for you.” 

Then he stepped inside the house. The place was silent. He called, but no one 

eet ak i answered. He threw open the 
doors of the rooms but they 
were empty ; he went outside and 
called again, but no reply came 
except the swish of a night- 
hawk’s wings and the cry of a 
whip-poor-will. He went back 
into the house and sat down 
with his head between his hands. 
So, for a moment, and then he 
raised his head, and said with a 
sad smile: ‘* Faith, Shon, me 
boy, this takes the life out of ye! 
—the empty house where she 
ought to be, and the smile of her 
so sweet, and the hand of her that 
falls on yer shoulder like a dove 
on the blessed altar—gone, and 
lavin’ a chill on y’r heart like a 
touch of the dead. Sure, nivir 
a wan of me saw any that could 
stand wid her for goodness, 
barrin’ the angel that kissed me 
good-bye with one foot in the 
stirrup an’ the troopers behind 
me, now twelve years gone, in 
ould Donegal, and that [’ll nivir 
see again, she lyin’ where the 
hate of the world will vex the 
heart of her no more, and the 
masses gone up for her soul. 
Twice, twice in yer life, Shon 
McGann, has the cup of God’s joy 
been at yer lips, and is it both 
times that it’s to spill ?—Pretty 
Pierre shoots straight and sud- 
HE LIFTED HER HANDKERCHIEF, KISSED IT, AND PUT IT 1x den, and may be it’s aisy to see 
HIS BREAST. the end of it; but as the just 
God is above us, I’ll give him the 
lie in his throat again for the word he said agin me darlin’. What’s the avil 
thing that he has to say? What’s the Satan’s proof he would bring? And where 
is she now ?—where are you, Lucy? I know the proof I’ve got in me heart, that 
the wreck of the world couldn’t shake, while that light, born of Heaven, swims up 
to your eyes whin you look at me.” 

He rose to his feet again and walked to and fro ; he went once more to the doors ; 
he looked here aud there through the growing dusk, but to no purpose. She had said 
that she would not go to her shop this night; but if not, then where could she have 
gone—and Ikni, too? He felt there was more awry in his life than he cared to put 
into thought or speech. He picked up the sewing she had dropped and looked 
at it as one would regard a relic of the dead; he lifted her handkerchief, kissed 
it, and put it in his breast. He took a revolver from his pocket and examined 
it closely, looked round the room as if to fasten it in his memory, and then passed 
out, closing the door behind him. He walked down the hillside and went to her 
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shop in the one street of the town, but she was not there, nor had the lad in charge 
seen her. 

Meanwhile Pretty Pierre had made his way to the Saints’ Repose, and was sitting 
among the miners indolently smoking. In vain he was asked to play cards. His one 
reply was: ‘‘ No, pardon, no! I play one game only to-night, the biggest game ever 
played in the Pipi Valley.” In vain, also, was he asked to drink. He refused the 
hospitality, defying the danger that such lack of good-fellowship might bring forth. 
He hummed in snatches to himself the words of a song that the Brudés were wont to 
sing when they hunted the buffalo : 


* Voila / it is the sport to ride ; 
Ah, ah, the brave hunter! 
To thrust the arrow in his hide, 
To send the bullet through his side— 
Ici, the buffalo, joi / 
Ah, ah, the buffalo! ” 


He nodded here and there as men entered; but he did not stir from his seat. He 
smoked incessantly, and his eyes faced the door of the bar-room that entered upon 
the street. There was no doubt in the minds of any present that the promised excite- 
ment would occur. Shon McGann was as fearless as he was gay. The Pipi Valley 
remembered the day in which he had twice risked his life to save two women from a 
burning building—Lady Jane and another. And Lady Jane this evening was 
agitated, and once or twice furtively looked at something under the bar counter; in 
fact, a close observer would have noticed anger or anxiety in the eyes of the daughter 
of Dick Waldron, the keeper of the Saints’ Repose; Pierre would certainly have 
seen it had he been looking that way. An unusual influence was working upon 
the frequenters of the Saints’ Repose. Planned, premeditated excitement was out of 
their line. Unexpectedness was the salt of their existence. This thing had an air 
of system not in accord with the suddenness of the Pipi mind. The Half-breed was 
the only one entirely at his ease ; he was languid and nonchalant ; the long lashes of 
his half-shut eyelids gave his face a pensive look. At last King Kinkley walked over 
to him and said: ‘‘ There’s an almighty mysteriousness about this event that isn’t 
joyful, Pretty Pierre. We want to see the muss cleared up, of course; we want 
Shon McGann to act like a high-toned citizen, and there’s a general prejudice in 
favour of things bein’ on the flat of your palm as it were—this thing hangs fire, 
and there’s a lack of animation about it, isn’t there ?” 

To this Pretty Pierre replied: ‘‘ What canI do? This is not like other things ; 
one has to wait; great things take time. To shoot, is easy; but to shoot is not all, 
as you shall see if you have patience a little. Ah, mon ami, where there is a woman 
things are different. I throw a glass in your face, we shoot, some one dies, and there 
it is quite plain of reason; you play a card which was dealt just now, I call you— 
something, and the swiftest finger does the trick; but when there is a woman, one 
must wait for the sport.” 

It was at this point that Shon McGann entered, looked round, nodded to all, and 
then came forward to the table where Pretty Pierre sat. As the Frenchman took out 
his watch Shon said firmly but quietly: ‘‘ Pierre, 1 gave you the lie to-day con- 
cerning me wife, and I’m here, as I said I’d be, to stand by the word I passed 
then.” 

Pierre waved his fingers lightly towards the other and slowly rose. Then he said 
in sharp tones : ‘‘ Yes, Shon McGann, you gave me the lie. There is but one thing for 
that in the Pipi Valley. You choked me; I would not take that from a saint of 
heaven; but there was another thing to do first. Well, I have done it; I 
said I would bring proofs—I have them.” He paused, and now there might 
be seen a shining moisture on his forehead, and his words came menacingly from 
between his teeth, while the room became breathlessly still, save that in the silence 
a sleeping dog sighed heavily: ‘‘ Shon McGann,” he said, ‘‘ you are living with my 
wife.” 

Twenty men drew in a sharp breath of excitement, and Shon came a step nearer 
to the other and said in a strange voice : ‘‘ l—am-—-living—with—your—wife ? ” 

‘** As I say, with my wife, Lucy Rives. Frangois Rives was my name eight years 
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ago. We quarrelled. I left her, and I never saw her again until to-night. You went 
to see her two hours ago. You did not find her. Why? She was gone because her 
husband, Pierre, told her to go. You want a proof? You shall have it. Here is 
the wedding-ring you gave her last night.” 

He handed it over, and Shon saw inside it his own name and hers. 

‘* My God!” he said, ‘‘ didshe know? Tell me she did not know, Pierre?” 

‘* No, she did not know. I have truth to speak to-night. I was jealous, mad, 
and foolish, and I left her. My boat was found upset. They believed I was drowned. 
Bien, she waited until yesterday, and then she took you—but she was my wife, she is 
my wife—and so you see!” 

The Irishman was deadly pale. 

‘* It’s an avil heart y’ had in y’ then, Pretty Pierre, and it’s an avil day that brought 
this thing to pass, and there’s only one way to the end of it.” : 

‘‘Yes, that is true. There is only one way,” was the reply ; ‘‘ but what shall 





THE LAST DEAL WAS SHON’S. 


that way be? Some one must go: there must be no mistake. I have to propose : 
here on this table we lay a revolver. We will give up these which we have in our 
pockets. Then we will play a game of euchre, and the winner of the game shall have 
the revolver. We will play fora life. That is fair, ch—that is fair ?” he said to those 
around. 

King Kinkley, speaking for the rest, replied: ‘‘ That’s about fair. It gives 
both a chance, and leaves only two when it’s over. While the woman lives one of 
you is naturally in the way. Pierre left her in a way that isn’t handsome; but 
a wife’s a wife, and though Shon was all in the glum about the thing, and though the 
woman isn’t to be blamed either, there’s one too many of you, and there’s got to be 
a vacation for somebody. Isn’t that so?” 

The rest nodded assent. They had been so engaged that they did not see a woman 
enter the bar from behind, and crouch down beside Lady Jane, a woman whom the 
latter touched affectionately on the shoulder and whispered to once or twice while 
she watched the ominous preparations for the game. 

The two men sat down, Shon McGann facing the bar and Pretty Pierre with 
his back to it. 


The game began, neither man showing a sign of nervousness, though Shon 
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was still pale. The game was to finish for ten points. Men crowded about the tables 
silent and keenly excited ; cigars were chewed instead of smoked, and liquor was left 
undrunk. At the first deal Pierre made a march, securing two. At the next Shon 
made a point, and at the next alsoa march. The half-breed was playing a straight 
game. He could have stacked the cards, but he did not do so; deft as he was he 
might have cheated even the vigilant eyes about him, as he had done before; but he 
played as squarely as a novice. At the third, at the fourth deal he made a march ; at 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh deals, Shon made a march, a point, and a march. 
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HE MADE THEM TURN HIM SO THAT HE COULD SEE SHON MCGANN, 


Both now had eight points. At the next deal both got a point, and both stood at 
nine! 

Now came the crucial play. 

During the progress of the game nothing had been heard save the sound of a 
knuckle on the table, the flip-flip of the pasteboard or the rasp of a heel on the floor. 
There was a set smile on Shon’s face—a forgotten smile, for the rest of the face was 
stern andtragic. Pierre smoked cigarettes, pausing, while his opponent was shuffling 
and dealing, to light them. 

Behind the bar as the game proceeded the woman who knelt beside Lady Jane 
listened to every sound. Her eyes grew more and more agonized as the numbers, 
whispered to her by her companion, climbed to the fatal ten. 
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The last deal was Shon’s ; there was that much to his advantage. As he slowly 
dealt the woman—Lucy Rives—rose to her feet behind Lady Jane. So absorbed were 
all that none saw her. Her eyes passed from Pretty Pierre to Shon McGann and 
stayed. 

When the cards were dealt, with but one point for either to gain and so win 
and save his life, there was a slight pause before the two took them up. They did 
not look at one another; but each glanced at the revolver, then at the men nearest 
them, and lastly, for an instant, at the cards themselves, with their pasteboard 
faces of life and death turned downward. As the players picked them up at last 
and spread them out fan-like, Lady Jane slipped something into the hand of Lucy 
Rives. 

Those who stood behind Shon McGann stared with anxious astonishment at his 
hand ; it contained only nine and ten spots. It was easy to see the direction of the 
sympathy of Pipi Valley. The Irishman’s face turned a slight shade paler, but he did 
not tremble or appear disturbed. 

Pierre played his biggest card and took the point. He coolly counted one and 
said: ‘‘Game. I win.” 

The crowd drew back. Both rose to their feet. In the painful silence the half- 
breed’s hand was gently laid on the revolver. He lifted it and paused slightly, his 
eyes fixed on the steady look in those of Shon McGann. He raised the revolver 
again, till it was level with Shon’s forehead, “#// it was even with his hair! Then 
there was a shot and some one fell, zo¢ Shon, but Pierre, saying, as they caught him : 
** Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! From behind!” 

Instantly there was another shot and some-one crashed against the bottles in the 
bar. The other factor in the game, the wife, had shot at Pierre and then sent a 
bullet through her own lungs. 

Shon stood for a moment as if he was turned to stone, and then his head dropped 
in his arms upon the table. He had seen both shots fired, but could not speak 
in time. 

Pierre was severely but not dangerously wounded in the neck and shoulder. 

But the woman—? They brought her out from behind the counter. She still 
breathed ; but on her eyes was the film of coming death. She turned to where Shon 
sat. Her lips framed his name, but no voice came forth. Some one touched him 
on the shoulder. He looked up and caught her last glance. He came and stooped 
beside her ; but she had died with that one glance from him bringing a faint smile to 
her lips. And the smile stayed when the life of her had fled—fled through the cloud 
over her eyes, from the tide-beat of ner pulse. It swept out from the smoke and 
reeking air into the open world, and beyond into those untried paths where all 
must walk alone, and in what bitterness known only to the Master of the World who 
sees these piteous things and knows in what fashion distorted lives shall be made 
straight and wholesome in the Places of Re-adjustment. 

Shon McGann stood silent above the dead body. 

One by one the miners went out quietly. Pretty Pierre nodded towards the door 
also, and King Kinkley and another lifted him and carried him towards it. Before 
they passed into the street he made them turn him so that he could see Shon. 
He waved his hand towards her that had been his wife and said: ‘‘ She should have 
shot but once and straight, Shon McGann, and then !—Eh, well!” 

The door closed, and Shon McGann was left alone with the dead. 




















VIEW FROM THE BATTLEFIELD, EVESHAM. 


“ THE VANISHED ABBEY.” 
By THE VERY Rev. H. DONALD M. SPENCE, D.D., DEAN or GLoUCESTER. 
With Illustrations by DETMAR J. BLOW and E. H. NEW. 


FraM a remote corner of Worcestershire, between the green uplands of the 
Cotswold range and the solitary Bredon Hill, there isa broad lawn- 
like meadow falling somewhat sharply on the east side towards the 
storied Avon, which as a silver fringe seems to border the grassy 
slope. Immediately on the left is a lofty tower rich with graceful 
tracery and sculptured fancies, tenderly coloured with those soft gray 
hues which only centuries of storm and sunshine can paint upon 
white walls ; on the right a long irregular ruined wall, uncared for 
and unbeautiful save for the gray-green moss and lichens which partly veil its ruined 
broken stones. 

The stranger who knew nothing of its story would surely smile if he were told 
that beneath the grass and daisies round him were hidden the vast foundation stories 
of one of the mightiest of our proud medizval abbeys ; that on the very spot where 
he was standing were once grouped a forest of tall columns bearing up lofty 
fretted roofs ; that all around once were altars all a-gleam with colour and with gold ; 
that besides the many altars were once grouped in that sacred spot chauntries and 
tombs, many of them marvels of grace and beauty, placed there in memory of men 
great in the service of Church and State—of men whose names were household 
words in the England of our fathers ; that close by him were once stately cloisters, 
great monastic buildings, including refectories, dormitories, chapter house, chapels, 
infirmary, granaries, kitchens—all the varied piles of buildings which used to make up 
the hive of a great monastery. 

That green meadow fringed by the Avon stream with its solitary tower and long 
ruined wall is indeed the scene of a long and eventful story—a story which reaches 
back well nigh a thousand years. 

When central and western England was slowly emerging from the mists of 
confusion which seem to have covered it for more than a century after the ruin of the 
short-lived British rule which succeeded the departure of the Roman military colonists, 
the Avon-washed meadow of our story was part of the forest land which stretched 
from the Cotswold range to the Severn banks. In the forest in those far-back days a 
swineherd named Eoves, in the service of Ecgwin, one of the earliest Mercian bishops 

so runs the quaint old legend—saw a vision of a woman in the midst of a shining 
cloud of glory. The swineherd related the strange sight to his master. The same 
appearance was vouchsafed to Ecgwin. The bishop recognized in the vision the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, and determined to erect on the hallowed spot a church and 
home of prayer. This was the beginning of the famous holy house of Evesham— 
**Eoves-holm ”"—named after the poor swineherd, whose eyes had been allowed to 
tT 2 
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greater successors who ruled as overkings in England. 
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gaze on the radiant 
vision of Mary. 
The date of the 
vision and _ subse- 
quent building of 
the church and 
monastery was in 
the early part of the 
eighth century. 

The fortunes of 
Bishop Ecgwin’s 
foundation at Eves- 
ham for several 
hundred years vary 
but little from those 
of Gloucester, Per- 
shore, and a num- 
ber of other more 
or less renowned 
religious houses in 
the Mercian king- 
dom—subject now 
andagain to Danish 
depredation, then 
by the help of pious 
Mercian princes 
and nobles again 
restored and reno- 
vated, doing its 
quiet beneficent 
work of teaching, 
prayer, of alms- 
giving and cease- 
less hospitality. In 
some periods the 
exclusive home of 
monks, in others 
the abode of a col- 
lege of seculars, of 
canons or unclois- 
tered ecclesiastics, 
until the days of 
Dunstan (tenth cen- 
tury) the famous re- 
former archbishop, 
when the _ long 
rivalry was decided 
generally through- 
out Saxon England 
in favour of the 
monks. 

From very early 
times the ‘‘ House 
of Evesham” was 
rich; successive 
Mercian kings en- 
dowed it with fresh 
grants of land. 
Their example was 
followed by their 


Domesday Book tells 
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us that in the days of King Edward the Confessor Evesham possessed in central 
and western England some 33,000 acres. After ‘‘ Hastings” the Abbot Aegilwyn 
was one of the few great Saxon ecclesiastics who retained the confidence of 
the Conqueror William. His successor, the Norman Walter of Cerasia, preserved 
the abbey and its possessions by the cession of a third of its great estates to Odo, 
Bishop of Bayeux and Earl of Kent, the Conqueror’s half-brother, and Urse d’Abitot, 
the well-known sheriff of Worcestershire. 

The Norman Walter, chaplain to Lanfranc, a monk of Duke Robert of Normandy’s 
Abbey of Cerasia, was appointed by the Conqueror himself, and eleven years after 
‘“‘ Hastings,” like so many of the great French ecclesiastics who received abbeys 
at the hands of the Conqueror, he determined to rebuild the abbey church of 
his great house in a style befitting the great position of Evesham. It was a 
wonderful moment 
to obtain contribu- 
tions to such a work. 
Many of the Nor- 
mans were dismayed 
at the sight of the 
woe and misery in 
Anglo-Saxon land, 
the first visible result 
of their great con- 
quest, and = were 
ready and willing to 
lavish gold and trea- 
sure for the building 
of what were looked 
on as ‘‘abbeys of 
expiation” by nota 
few in those days of 
ruthless deeds, fol- 
lowed after by swift 
and sharp remorse. 
The building of the 
new Norman abbey 
went on_ rapidly, 
much of the crypt and 
the great eastern 
limb of the new 
church was com- NORMAN GATEWAY. 
pleted before the 
passing away of William the Conqueror. The massive Norman work went on in the 
nave and tower and mighty transepts during the next hundred years. Vast buildings 
were added to the already existing religious house, refectories, dormitories, abbot’s 
lodgings, chapter house, kitchens, granaries, stables—all the various and varied parts 
of a great Benedictine monastery. But the abbey was the loved centre of the whole ; 
successive abbots added to its splendour and stately appearance. Like Gloucester, 
and other similar noble Norman houses of prayer, graceful and costly decorative work 
was gradually added to the stern, grave designs of Abbot Walter and the eleventh 
century builders. In the fourteenth century much of the old work was recast, a 
noble central tower was completed. But all this has disappeared. The very 
foundation stories of the great abbey, massive and vast though they must have 
been, are hidden under the green meadow washed by the Avon. One ruined arch is 
really all that remains! of the past magnificence, and antiquaries only dare to guess 
at the original use and position even of this one sad and solitary relique of a vanished 
City of God. 

From the time of the Norman Conquest until the days of the Reformation, from 
William I. to Henry VIII., a period of well nigh five hundred years, Evesham Abbey 
and the great Benedictine house beneath its shadow occupied a foremost position 
among the great religious homes of England. Nor by any means did it date the 

1 The solitary ‘‘ Bell Tower” was only completed just before the dissolution. 
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beginnings of its great position and influence to Norman William and his great 
minister of religion, Lanfranc; for centuries before the Conquest Evesham had 
ranked among the chiefest of the Anglo-Saxon houses of prayer. It had undergone 
varied changes and had endured various fortunes, but the unerring record of 
Domesday tells us that this great house far from owing its high position to the 
Norman Conquest rather suffered in its fortunes after the arrival of the French 
strangers. In some ana it was a ae great religious house, for it owed its 
a , — . far-reaching influence to 
no powerful family like 
Tewkesbury, to no court 
favour like royal Glouces- 
ter, so often in Saxon and 
. Norman times the resi- 
f': dence of the kings of Eng- 
jland. It was simply one 
: of those monasteries in a 
purely rural district which 
/ * during so many storm-filled 
'» years educated, comforted, 
helped in a thousand ways 
all classes and orders of the 
commonwealth. 

In its palmy days the 
interior of our famous 
abbey must have been in- 
, expressibly solemn and 
_ imposing. It was beautiful 
with the strange rich 
beauty of splendid symbol- 
’ ism in times when a great 
church like Evesham was 
the sculptured and coloured 
text-book of Christianity. 
} We read of the grand 
' Norman nave of eight bays, 
_ the crossing of the same 
date, the aisleless transept, 
the delicate early English 
‘ presbytery of five bays, 
square ended and without 
a projecting lady chapel— 
but all enriched with 
- perpendicular additions. 
ai ‘‘We are at a loss to 
‘| portray the tall and splen- 
Si| did rood screen with images 
of the holy cross, St. Mary 
, and St. John, the high altar 
— 4 and its screen, the splendid 

STONE LANTERN IN ALMONRY. shrines of St. Ecgwin, St. 

Credan, St. Odulph and 

St. Wistan. The unquenched lamps burning before the many pendent tabernacles 

and lighting the fretted vaults, the solemn dark-browed crypt, and the upper avenue, 

all filled perpetually with the mingled sounds of the bells, the organ, the instruments, 
of music and sweet choral song,’ 


“Where erst, the long procession swept through Evesham’s minster pile, 
And brightly, banners, cross and cope, gleamed through the incensed aisle.” ! 


A writer some 250 years ago? tells us that at Evesham ‘‘ the abbey and cloisters 


1 McKenzie Walcot, ‘‘ Mitred Abbey of Evesham,” Journal of the Archeological Association, vol. xxxii. 
* Habyngdon—éemp. Charles I. 
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were of curious workmanship, and had withinside one hundred and sixty-four gilt 
marble pillars. There were also in the church sixteen altars, all in so many chapels 
dedicated to their respective saints.” 

But the story of Evesham would never have risen in interest above the story of 
other abbeys—the equals of Evesham in wealth and influence, equals too in the 
grandeur of their stately churches, and in the magnitude and beauty of the surrounding 
buildings—had not Evesham been the closing scene of a mighty struggle, the effects 
of which has left a lasting impress upon English history; had not the ‘‘ vanished 
abbey ” been the grave of the far-seeing chieftain of the struggle who passed away 
like many another great one has passed away, amid defeat and seeming failure. 

Inseparably connected with Evesham and its famous abbey is the memory of 
Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester. To the vast majority of his countrymen De 
Montfort is now but the shadow of a great name, who in the reign of King Henry 
III., in a bloody death on the stricken field received the well-earned guerdon of his 
rebellion. But 
De Montfort 
was no ordinary 
rebel. By birth 
a Frenchman 
and heir to the 
great traditions 
of the house 
which had won 
for itself the posi- 
tion of sovereign 
lords in the 
sunny south of 
France, and the 
reputation of be- 
ing the success- 
ful defender of 
what was then 
reported as or- 
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the Leicester RUINED ARCH-ENTRY TO CHAPTER HOUSE. 
estates, had 


elected to become an English subject, and in time won the love and the hand of 
Princess Eleanor, daughter of King John, sister of Henry III. His royal marriage, 
his famous name, his great estates, and, chiefest of all, his splendid abilities as a 
statesman and general, in time won him the acknowledged supremacy among the great 
English nobles. 

It was a critical period in the story of England. The king, Henry III., utterly 
failed to understand the temper of the country which had wrung Magna Charta from 
his father. He aimed at establishing a despotism in England, and regarded the great 
country over which he ruled as an estate which should provide the materials for a 
splendid and luxurious life for himself and his favourites, who were mostly chosen 
from foreign houses. De Montfort, who had become a true Englishman, dreamed ot 
an England very different from the country which Henry III. misgoverned, and for a 
time he succeeded in creating a great party composed of barons, clergy, and private 
citizens sharing his views. In his far-seeing mind the elements of the popular govern- 
ment which has since made England free and great and strong were first thought out. 

For a brief season he was master of the destinies of the country, and his great 
work was the summoning of a Parliament in which representatives of the towns were 
called upon for the first time to share in the national deliberations. 

This momentous change in the constitution—a change which has since worked 
with such mighty effect in the great English story—-was Simon de Montfort’s real title 
to honour. The author of this new departure in government soon perished, jealousies 
in the powerful faction he had called into being rapidly undermined his influence, and 
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the royal party were after a brief interval enabled to meet him in the field and to crush 
his divided forces. De Montfort fell, and his name was branded as a traitor’s. But 
his great thought, which he had been able during his brief tenure of power to crystallize 
into action, has never perished, and from his time onwards the towns and cities of 
England have always shared with an ever-increasing influence in the government 
of the country—have with ever-growing power held the balance between the 
disorderly and often selfish rule of the barons and the unchecked despotism of the 
Crown. Simon de Montfort may justly be regarded as the real founder of the 
House of Commons. 

The scene of the fatal battle in which this great patriot statesman lost his life 
was on the abbey lands. Evesham, in the neighbourhood of his famous castle 
and broad estates, was well known and loved by Simon. It was the ‘* Mother 
Church” of his vast possessions. It was in its sacred walls that Simon lodged the 
night before the battle. It was from the tall abbey tower that his watchmen saw the 
royal banners of Prince Edward’s host approach. It was in the holy precincts 
that he made his dispositions for the fatal battle. It was from its gates that 
he rode forth for the last time. De Montfort entered the abbey he loved again 
it is true, but it was as a disfigured corpse, to be laid to sleep before the high 
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altar of the storied pile. For along period the tomb of Earl De Montfort was the 
object of popular pilgrimage. Thousands have knelt at the grave of the patriot earl. 
That hallowed sepulchre, and the memories which clustered thickly round it, has served 
to raise the ‘‘ vanished abbey ” to the peculiar position which it occupied among the 
crowd of abbeys and religious houses then so plentifully scattered over England. 

Was Simon de Montfort after all a patriot hero, or a turbulent traitor baron ? 
Vae victis—Clio has no respect for the unfortunate! His memory, like his mutilated 
corpse, has been often treated with scant honour. But surely he was no ordinary 
rebel, his work has been strangely enduring and has contributed not a little to the 
matchless fortunes of his adopted country. Still those who admire him most, mourn 
least over the rout of Evesham and the death of the warrior statesman. His temper 
and disposition ill fitted him for over much prosperity. Had be been victor in the 
contest it is hard to imagine what line of conduct he would have pursued. He would 
have been too powerful to have lived on the steps of the throne. Perhaps fortunately 
for the weal of the England De Montfort loved so well, he was encountered by a prince 
who became the greatest king (he was Edward I.) who ever ruledin England. Prince 
Edward, who met De Montfort and routed him in the bloody Evesham field, had ever 
been the friend—to some extent he ever remained the pupil—of De Montfort. It was 
from De Montfort that Edward learned the art of war. It was the same great master 
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who showed the future king" ‘‘ what was to be done for England, and showed him the 
spirit in which only the work could be accomplished.” 

The victors in the fight of Evesham—with that savage vindictive spirit of the old 
Pagan Norsemen which lived still in the children of the Norman and the Anglo-Saxon, 
and which was only thinly veneered over with the coat armour of medizval chivalry 

-cruelly mutilated the body of the vanquished De Montfort. The head was severed 
from the trunk and the hands were cut off. The body thus disfigured was given over 
to the Evesham Abbey monks, who laid him to sleep tenderly and reverently before the 
high altar of their noble church. The head and hands, cruel trophies of the bloody 
victory, were sent to Lady Mortimer, his relentless foe at Wigmore. 

Very soon legends of their dead champion began to be woven round the people’s 
firesides. The messenger—so runs one popular story—who bore the poor mutilated 
hands sewn up in a cloth, found Lady Mortimer, Montfort’s enemy, at mass in the 
abbey hard by the Wigmore Castle. He whispered to the lady the glad news of the 
Evesham fight, pointing to his awful trophy. Af that moment the priest was elevating the 
Host, as the bystanders gazed, the hands all bloody were seen to clasp themselves as though in 
prayer above the messengers head ; terrified and appalled at the dread sign, Lady Mortimer 
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sent back the hands to Evesham Abbey still sewn up in the blood-stained cloth, which apparently 
they had never left. P 

The abbey tomb of Simon de Montfort in its fresh glory of white and gold and 
tender colours was the scene of many a passionate prayer and of not a few—so runs 
the legend—miracles of healing.* 

The enormous popularity of De Montfort among the people is abundantly testified 
to, by the remains which we still possess of ‘‘ folk-lore” of that period. In the songs 
of the time current among the lower classes of the English Earl Simon's name 
constantly occurs and recurs. He was especially the people’s loved hero, and their 
love endured beyond the death of their champion. He was even invoked and received 
a kind of worship from his countrymen who came in numbers to the tomb in the abbey 
and kneeling there, prayed their passionate prayers to their dead patriot saint. A 
liturgy was positively written in his honour, and hymns were sung in his praise. 

This strange cult of Simon de Montfort in the Abbey of Evesham has a curious 
par-!lel some sixty years later in the neighbouring Benedictine house of Gloucester, 
only Gloucester Abbey held in its favourite shrine a very different saint in the person 
of King Edward II., the unhappy son of Earl Simon’s conqueror. 

It is singular that both the neighbouring abbeys of Evesham and Gloucester owe 
much of their fame to the cult of the dead which so strangely sprang up in their 
storied minsters after the violent deaths of Earl Simon de Montfort and King 

1 Bishop Creighton, Simon de Montfort. 


2 No fewer than two hundred and thirteen miracles are traditionally said to have been worked at the 
tomb in the abbey and in the spring on the hillside where De Montfort is said to have fallen in the battle. 
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Edward II. The monks of Gloucester profited largely by the rich gifts offered at their 
shrine. At Evesham the pilgrims were probably more numerous than even those at 
Gloucester, but they were of a different order in the social scale; the Evesham 
pilgrims were too poor to offer costly offerings. The lovers and mourners of Simon 
were the people whom the great popular tribune loved so well——so well as to give 
his life for them. 

The stranger as he stands on the green meadow which slopes down to the bright 
Avon waters near the noble unfinished tower of the last abbot! of the great abbey, 
is pressing hallowed ground. He is on the site of the desecrated ruined choir of the 
vanished abbey. Beneath his feet moulder the remains of many a great churchman, 
of many a mighty baron, whose names once rang through England. 

And among the graves hidden in that broad green field, where the daisy-starred 
grass veils the mighty foundation-stories of the once glorious abbey church, is one 
hidden grave-stone which once bore the knightly effigy of Simon de Montfort, rebel 
and traitor according to the chronicles, but canonized as martyr, patriot, saint in the 
hearts of thousands of grateful 
Englishmen. His works do follow 
him. 

The abbey and religious house 
of Evesham, remote from any great 
highway, and at a considerable 
distance from important cities such 
as Gloucester and Worcester, 
during the many centuries: of its 
existence— save for the remarkable 
episode of Simon de Montfort— 
played but little part in the many- 
coloured story of England. 

With this memorable exception, 
the story of the holy house of 
Evesham with its stately abbey 
was an uneventful one. Its chroni- 
cles told of long periods of self- 
renunciation, of brave devout life 

told too of brief periods of dis- 
union, of internal strife, of greed 
and self-seeking, but on the whole 
of duties well and bravely done ; of 
SEAL OF SIMON DE MONTFORT. many a young bright life trained 
in this quiet holy home to take 
its part in the fever and stress of the world of the day. Evesham during the 
long period of its existence, in common with the larger proportion of English 
monasteries, was on the whole occupied by men who lived simple God-fearing 
lives, according to the rule prescribed to them, doing their useful task of 
educating the young entrusted to their care, industriously keeping alive the torch 
of learning, zealously ministering to the poor by whom they were surrounded. 
Like so many of its sister houses it was for ages a very well-spring of learning, 
of thought, of personal religion—a home and school of art, and, highest far of 
all, a home and school of prayer—of prayer constant and unremitting. What 
would England during those rough wild Norman and Plantagenet days have 
been without Evesham and its sister sacred houses of consecrated work and 
worship ? 

The end came at last—the necessary end; the times changed. The invention of 
printing, and the great and general diffusion of knowledge consequent on the great 
invention, took out of the hands of the monk-dwellers in these houses of prayer one of 
their chief occupations. The monastery ceased to be the only or even the principal 
library and school. In England especially there was another cause at work which not 
a little contributed to the final ruin of the monastic orders. Gradually from the time 





* I cannot bring myself to call ‘the Abbot of Evesham ” the time-serving man who sleeps in Worcester 
under the style and title of dean of that great minster church ; he only took up the abbot’s mitre and staff to 
resign it to King Henry VIII. in exchange for a deanery. 
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of the first great Edward the monastic houses of England began to separate them- 
selves from the national life. 

Once the monastic institutions with us had been strongholds of patriotism; as 
time went on they became more and more alienated from the national religious organ- 
ization and from national feeling. In their longing to be independent of all episcopal 
and State control they looked to the Pope for protection, and thus they became too 
often instruments of a foreign power, ‘‘colonies,” as it has been well said, ‘ of 
Roman partizans,” and so they fell. We dare not regret the great Revolution of the 
sixteenth century, but we may deplore the bitter accompanying circumstances. As 
was the case with so many of the innocent dwellers in the religious houses, ruthlessly 
destroyed, the fair and candid historian can find no grave fault with the monks of 
Evesham, can advance no plea for the wanton destruction which was the sad fate of 
their holy house and its glorious abbey. 

Only a few words will be necessary to describe the last sad scene of havoc. 

When the suppression of Evesham had been decided on, the then abbot— 
one Clement Lichfield— _ 

a man evidently of de- <7 
voted piety and passion- 
ately devoted to his great 
church and _ religious 
house, was compelled to 
resign his crozier. The 
abbey was formally sur- 
rendered in the November 
of 1539. During the next 
three years the work of 
destruction was rapidly 
proceeded with, church, 
cloister, chapter house, 
library and monastery 
were dismantled and par- 
tially taken down; Mr., 
afterwards Sir Philip, 
Hoby —a_ favourite of 
King Henry VIII.—be- 
came the purchaser from 
the Crown, for a com- 
paratively small sum, of 
the abbey land and pro- 
perty, and the vast dis- 
mantled buildings in 
which the abbey was in- The Jower division represents Eoves and his swine—the upper, his vision 
cluded, were rented as a of the Virgin Mary. 

guarry for stone: more 

than a hundred years later—according to the borough records of 1657—these sad 
remains appear not to have been entirely worked out. 

In the words of one of the chroniclers of the fortunes of our abbey—*‘‘ The buildings 
of the noble church and the monastery grouped around it became a quarry in the 
hands of lessees who did not prosper by their sacrilege, the very site a waste, and 
only the antiquary with mattock and lynx-eyed experience can read the little which 
is left of what was once a glorious house of God, and a triumph of architectural 
art.” 

This is why the reverent student of the past wanders regretfully over the Avon-washed 
meadow of Evesham, and looks, but looks in vain, for even fragments of ruined arch* and 
sculptured tracery which in most cases still sorrowfully mark the hallowed site of our ruined 
houses of prayer. 





SEAL OF EVESHAM ABBEY. 


1 There is no trace of the old abbey. The solitary ruined arch belonged to the Chapter House. 











A DAY IN A SPICE FACTORY. 
By JOSEPH HATTON. 
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7Y companions were an artist and a technical guide who knew the 
ropes. The former thought it was a pity we could not call up the 
spirits of Savarin and Mr. Original Walker to join us. Our guide 
ventured to go further back and suggest that classic patron of the 
kitchen, Lucullus. Then we all thought of Soyer, and I of ‘‘ Fin- 
Bec,” with whom I had often talked of /a gourmandise. He was, as 
the reader knows, the late Blanchard Jerrold. His Cupboard Papers, if 

= they had not the authority of Ze Physiologie du Gott, nor the 
robust style of Walker whom he admired, were pleasant and instructive tributes to 
the important art of cookery. It was no mere restaurateur’s mixing-room that we 
were to visit, no Soyer-like laboratory where a great chef presided over the culinary 
concoctions of sauces, ragouts, confections, and what not, where a few cupboards 
contained the bottled results of many varied recipes, but a vast factory employing 
hundreds of hands, a building pulsating with machinery, in which luxuries for the 
household were turned out by tons, table dainties not unworthy of a Roman feast 
and yet within reach of the humblest citizen. Contemplating this establishment, I am 
reminded of a favourite subject of my literary and journalist friend, when he was in 
the mood for discussing economic questions. He was not alone in regretting the 
influence of the Civil Service and other great Stores on the small shop-keepers. 
‘*They are doomed,” he would say, ‘‘and we shall lose in them an important 
industrial class.” It is not my business to discuss that subject. I mention it for the 
reason that a similar change in another direction is apparent in connection with the 
large manufactories. They swallow up the little ones. In both cases it is the 
survival of the fittest. The story of the great business houses is one of steady but 
assured progress. Nearly every notable industry has had its comparatively humble 
beginnings. Those which have not made headway under the stimulus of competition 
have been left behind in the race with Dickens’s chronometer-maker. The rise of the 
successful ones has been gradual. Some have made their way more rapidly than 
others, but most of them look back on a time of patient struggle. Energy and 
enterprise are however not to be relaxed by success. The English manufacturer, 
unsupported by protective tariffs, must always be on the alert. He is continually 
face to face with an active competition. To pause is to go backwards, to go 
backwards is to be superseded. The contest is fiercer to-day than ever it was, in 
every business and in every profession, and both failure and success are increasingly 
emphasised. What might have been considered a great industry fifty years ago 
would, by comparison, seem small in these days. Several examples could be 
mentioned in the history of the famous industries of Leeds. Nowhere has the keen- 
ness of competition been met with more striking ingenuity and persistent enterprise. 
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The iron and cloth manufacturers of Leeds hold their own as they have done for many 
years in the foremost ranks of their several industries. One of the most remarkable 
instances of local energy is the rise of what may be called a comparatively new 
industry that has arisen pheenix-like from the ashes of an old spinning-mill, with new 
offices and warehouses covering the site of a coaching house, once famous for its fast 
diligences and its rare old wines. Furthermore the business is alien to the general 
character of Leeds industries ; it would seem by association to have more affinity with 
such a river as the Thames than the Aire, with a city of corn mills and malt industries 
rather than a district of iron foundries, spinning mills, and cloth works; and yet 
within a comparatively few years it has given its chief production a local habitation 
and a name, and taken foremost rank among Yorkshire manufactures. Fifty years 
ago its proprietors were no doubt 
content with their lot. One small 
building sufficed for their opera- 
tions. Even then they had dealings 
with all parts of the world. As 
caterers for the zests and condi- 
ments of the table, the ally of 
cooks, the friends of clever house- 
keepers, they travelled east and 
west for appetising dainties, rival- 
ling even the luxurious master of 
Tusculum and Neapolis in the 
long distances from which they 
brought their gastronomic novel- 
ties. Jerrold from his economic 
point of view would have had the 
firm remain in this comparatively 
limited position, leaving room for 
many rival and competing houses, 
but the old order changeth. 
Twenty years ago, this factory of 
household specialities employed 
thirty hands all told. To-day 
these have increased to five 
hundred people who, aided by 
steam, electricity, and the latest 
mechanical and scientific contriv- 
ances, turn out every week tons Uy. : 
upon tons of familiar concoctions, 2 
condiments, appetisers, relishes, BOILING JELLY FOR SQUARES. 

and other mixtures, inventions 

and foods that belong to the necessities and luxuries of our daily life. 

Among the many notable industries situated on the Northern river, Aire, there are 
none possessing more varied interest to the visitor who is invited to inspect them, than 
the works and warehouses of Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse and Co. at Leeds. If one 
started at the beginning of things in describing their manufactures, one would have to 
go to ‘‘the spice islands,” to sunny Ceylon, to China and Japan, to Italy, South 
America and the antipodes, resting at last in the garden lands of Yorkshire, where 
eschalots are grown by the acre for Yorkshire ‘‘ relish,” and where fields of red 
poppies and lavender are cultivated for other branches of the mills, distilleries, and 
breweries that have taken the place of what was once one of the largest spinning 
establishments in Yorkshire. ‘*‘ Twenty religions and only one sauce” no longer 
applies to us as a nation, theugh it is quite possible that the Leeds firm might defend 
the cynicism to the extent of claiming to be the producers of the one sauce. For- 
tunately it is not my business to enter upon controversial questions, or to champion 
any given production. One sees wonderful testimonials to this and that condiment 
signed with popular and even illustrious names. | have simply in view a description 
of some of the most notable industries of the day, which seem to me not only of 
moment fer se, but full of national interest. It has been well said that ‘‘ Britain is an 
industrial state, and yet her citizens in the mass are comparatively uninformed about 
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the nature, extent, relations, processes and prospects of the great industries that 
preserve her overcrowded provinces from the gulf of relative pauperism.” 

The spice and condiment factory on the Aire has several specialities. One of the 
newest is a manufacture which for years taxed their ingenuity and resources. At the 
present time they have been engaged for a long period in various experiments with a 
view to give it a companion production. In this they have not yet succeeded. In the 
luxurious days of Charles the Fifth of France, his famous cook Taillevant made a 
gelatine sauce. Our grandmothers, who condescended to visit their kitchens, took 
great pains in making calf’s-foot 
jelly. It was a long and _ tedious 
business. To-day the housekeeper 
buys a small translucent packet, 
melts it in hot water, and in a matter 
almost of minutes she has a jelly for 
the table quite equal to anything our 
grandmothers made, and no doubt 
far better than the gelatine sauce 
served at the banquets of the Im- 
perial Charles. We elect in our 
tour of the Leeds works to inspect 
the manufacture of ‘‘ jelly squares.” 
Ascending to one of the top stories 
by elevator, we find ourselves on.a 
spacious floor which may be called 
the soaking room. Here we find 
stores of gelatine, which look like 
squares of old moulded glass, pale 
and transparent. After soaking for 
some hours, the gelatine is then 
mixed with carefully filtered water, 
essences and other ingredients, and 
melted at a very low temperature. 
Ifthe heat is too great the compound 
liquifies. Place a bottle of jelly in the 
sun ; it dissolves ; cooling it will not 
restore it to its original condition. 
The operation of melting being 
delicate, steam-heat is used. We 
pass from the storing and mixing 
rooms to the boiling floor, where 
there are a dozen coppers, each 
holding 120 gallons. They are 
swung in steam jackets. Two boil- 
ings a day take place, making some 
2,280 gallons. The emptying of the 
BOILING PANS AND FILTERS. cauldrons the artist regards as a 

picturesque scene. The labour 
in this department is mixed. Men and women share the duties of the place. The 
heated jelly is poured off through gauze silver into quaintly-shaped cans, which the 
women carry into the mould room where the liquid is poured into flat tins to cool, the 
depth of the deposit being regulated, so that when solidified it can be cut up into 
squares of equal weight, each making a pint or half-pint of jelly. There is in a corner 
of this room a small laboratory for essences. Various flavourings are kept and mani- 
pulated here, where the most costly kinds are also stored. These are the essences 
chiefly used in the manufacture of ‘‘jelly squares.” From this floor, the material 
being sufficiently cooled, it travels a story lower, to be dealt with by a staff of girls. 
In the first place, however, it is put into cutting machines, which by pressure convert 
large slabs into squares about the size of a playing card, but an inch thick. They are 
then dusted with powdered sugar. This is a very tempting department and a busy one. 
The ‘‘ jelly squares” have the appearance of ‘‘ sweetmeats,” a sort of ‘‘ Turkish Delight.” 
It is of many colours and flavours. Having undergone the sugar process, which is 
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something as superfluous to the looker-on as painting the lily or gilding refined gold, 
the squares are carried on trays to hot closets, where they are dried in a temperature of 
80 degrees. The final process is one of cooling, after which they travel by lift to the 
packing warehouse. They are first wrapped in a paper made of vegetable parchment, 
and then enclosed in dainty boxes for the delivery counters where, in company with 
other merchandise, they are received by the railway carriers. ‘‘ We enclose all our 
products in vegetable parchment,” says our guide, ‘‘ it keeps out the damp; we buy 
two tons of this paper at a time ready cut to size.” ? 
Passing through many stores of material, we ascend to the crushing-mills floor, 
where the first operations in connection with sauce-making begin. Here a number 
of mills are crushing and grinding garlic and eschalots. A novice standing over one 
of them would soon find himself weeping. He could not resist the pungency of the 
desiccated bulbs due to 
the presence of sulphide 
of allyl which exists in 
many bulbous-roots and 
other vegetables. After 
the crushing comes the 
preliminary mixing of 
the garlic and eschalots 
with other ingredients, 
that include fruit syrups. 
Our guide then introduces 
us to the room where 
the preparation is boiled 
in a_ series of bright 
steel pans. West India 
tamarinds also form part 
of the appetising stew. 
Each pan holds eighty 
gallons, and the atmos- 
phere is filled with the 
vapour of a row of them, 
which are watched by COOLING JELLY. 
careful attendants. From 
the boiling-room the sauce passes through pipes or shoots to the floor below 
to be macerated in casks, a process which occupies seven weeks. From 
there the liquor passes through strainers prior to storage. This macerating 
room is also occupied by hydraulic presses that squeeze the last drops out of the 
solid vegetable ingredients pf the decoction, leaving behind a collection of savoury 
refuse which is ultimately destroyed. The sauce runs through the strainers into enor- 
mous vats, Heidelbergian tuns, built like wooden towers all of a row upon the founda- 
tions of the ground floor, averaging from 3,500 to 15,000 gallons each. One of the 
taps weighs 1 cwt. and is made of gun-metal. Upwards of 6,000 gallons are run off 
every week. The bottling is done by women and girls, as is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. We were curious to ask the price of garlic and eschalots. The former 
is worth £16 per ton, and is grown in Italy; the latter, £28 per ton, are specially 
cultivated for sauce by local farmers and gardeners. Sauce like wine improves with 
age, and is stored in other enormous vats besides these in the regular bottling room 
on that account. I tasted some that had been made years ago, and can now quite 
understand why gourmets use the relish as a ‘‘ pick-me-up.” A very different aspect 
of life is suggested by the fact that during a stagnation of trade some years ago 
in Yorkshire, the relish was taken by many families of the working classes with 
bread only. Meat was too expensive a luxury except for Sundays. Bread and sauce 
were among the most popular substitutes for beef. Lucullus sent voyagers many a 
league by sea and land for luxuries which to-day are outmatched at the table of the 
humblest citizen. The bread and sauce of the poor Yorkshireman would not have 
been unworthy of a Roman table. The collection of such a variety of ingredients 
would have been an imperial work. An author who could titillate the appetite of /a 
gourmandise in those days seems to have had as good a time as a cook. . Tiberius gave 
three thousand pounds for a dialogue in which the interlocutors were mushrooms, 
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fig-peckers, oysters and thrushes. France has always been famous for sauces. In 
the reign of Louis XII. there arose in the gay city a company of sauce-makers. 
M. Soyer looked up their statutes of 1394 and found that the famous sauce @ /a came- 
line, sold by them, was to be composed of ‘‘good cinnamon, good ginger, good 
cloves, good grains of paradise, good bread and good vinegar.” The sauce known 
as Tence was to be composed of ‘‘ good sound almonds, good ginger, good wine, and 
good verjuice.” Tail- 
levant in his book on 
the sublime art gives, 
besides the cameline, 
eau  bénite (holy 
water)— the sauce 
for pike / saupiquet, 
le mostechan, la gélatine, 
la sauce a lalose, au 
mout, that of milk- 
garlic, cold, red, and 
green sauces, sauce 
Robert, Pottevine, a 
Madame rappie, and 
a@ la dodinee 1 am 
not able to give you 
the recipe for York- 
shire relish, nor for 
any of the other 
trade-mark sauces of 
the day ; and I don’t 
think it is likely the 
reader will be led 
into any effort to 
compound those just 
quoted. The cooks 
in the middle ages 
and later strove in 
their inventions of 
sauce rather to be 
grotesque and ori- 
ginal than to _ be 
either appetising or 
dainty. Garlic has, 
however, always been 
BOTTLING YORKSHIRE RELISH. recognized as a 
leading ingredient of 
every sauce for meat or fish, as it also still remains one of the most important 
esculents in the cook’s kitchen or laboratory. It is a native of the East, and has 
been cultivated from the earliest times. It has something of the appearance of our 
common onion and bears a few whitish flowers. The bulb, however, when its outer 
scales are removed, is found to be composed of some dozen auxiliary bulbs, in which 
respect it is akin to the eschalot. These contain a viscid juice which is sometimes 
used as a cement. In the Leeds sauce factory it was storéd in tubs, was perfectly dry, 
of a pale grey colour. Unlike eschalots, garlic will keep and can be ground at 
leisure. The English vegetable, on the other hand, is apt to sprout, and is therefore 
as a rule ground when fresh. It is a far cry from Italy to the West Indies, and 
thence to China. Lucullus, if he had desired a sauce such as that for which Leeds 
is famous, must have sent for tamarinds, and occasionally for ‘‘ soy.” Europe is said 
to be indebted to him for the cherry; fruit being an ingredient of modern sauces, 
the cherry would probably have stood him in good stead with the other choice fruits 
that ornamented his gardens and graced his luxurious board. 
Another feature of the Leeds factory is the grinding and preparing of pepper in its 
various forms. Before arriving at these mills, which fill an extensive section of the 
factory, our guide calls attention to quantities of sacks and casks labelled ‘“‘ P. Pepper,” 
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and at once one finds the old alliterative conundrum running through one’s mind, to 
crop up again and again as the ‘‘ Punch-in-presence-of-the-passenger ” troubled Mark 
Twain—‘‘ Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppercorns and if,” &c. But these 
peppercorns which are piled up in the Leeds factory are not for pickling. The 
first process which they undergo is that of decortication. This is the work of a 
specially constructed mill, and in combination with other machines, sifters, hoppers, 
grinders and dressers Mr. Piper Pepper comes out very different in form and colour 
from his original substance. After decortication the corn is cleansed of husk, and 
before it is ground is not unlike a large seed 
pearl, white and hard. In the course of 
its purification it is tossed hither and thither 
from pillar to post, rushed down this 
shoot, forced up that, until it is almost 
burnished ; and when it is ground the meal 
is similarly dealt with, travelling from mill 
to hopper, from hopper to dresser, and so 
on, propelled by mechanical forces that 
deposit in automatic collectors the various 
qualities, the last and best of all coming out 
in a fine grey powder which the pepper- 
master contemplates with pride, calling your 
attention to its colour and pointing out to 
you that although it may to an unpractised 
eye look like powder it is granulated and 
under the microscope each particle would 
show its distinct individuality ; ‘‘ and that,” 
he observes, ‘‘is proof of perfect grinding 
and dressing.” 

Passing sundry mills that are grinding 
cinnamon, ginger, cayenne, and other 
machines which are desiccating liquorice 
root we are introduced to an entirely different 
industry altogether. The opponents of ver- 
satility in work and thought, the advocates 
of strict division of labour, would find some 
very practical illustrations on the other side 
at this Leeds factory of Goodall, Backhouse 
and Company. They are manufacturers 
of citrate.of magnesia, turning out tons 
weekly. Entering this department we find 
in course of filling hundreds of those large 
, bluish bottles that are familiar objects at 
all drug stores. The work here is just 
as carefully organized and administered as if the entire factory was devoted 
to it; and the same may be said of other shops in the main and adjacent 
buildings, for the firm are brewers, distillers, carpenters, engineers, printers, tin 
canister makers, and many other things which belong to the production, pack- 
ing and exportation of their various articles of commerce. In this citrate of 
magnesia factory are stores of sugar, citric acid, and Epsom and other salts, all white 
and more or less sparkling. These constitute the chief ingredients of the white 
granulated product. When mixed and flavoured the dry-looking compound develops a 
slight moisture. It is thereupon placed in metal pans that are heated through steam 
jackets. It stiffens but is pliable with the heat, and has the luscious appearance of 
sugar for wedding-cakes. At the right moment it is transferred to granulating 
machines from which it is collected and laid out to dry. On this day of our visit an 
order of two and a half tons was being completed for South America, which with 
Japan imports this article in large quantities from Leeds. Mentioning the firm’s 
versatility—and I apply the term, if somewhat paradoxically, to its several 
specialities—it is only when leaving the main factory to inspect other buildings 
that one realizes to what extent they are brewers. Only partially protected from 
the weather, here in open ground are five vats, each containing 12,000 gallons of 
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either ketchup or vinegar, brewed in a department above them, and from which they 
are filled. 

On the other side of what may be called the fore-court is the oldest of several 
engine-houses, and our guide introduces us to a typical Yorkshireman who has taken 
advantage of the steady heat of the place and a couple of. windows that light it to 
indulge his horticultural fancy. ‘* All of them from pips, every one,” he says, pointing 
to the windows where a number of rather feeble orange-trees are pressing their shining 
leaves against the panes. The engineer possesses that love of flowers which is happily 
common among the working classes of England. No, he said with a regretful smile, 
he had not yet succeeded in growing an orange, the conditions were not sufficiently 
favourable. If Mr. J. L. Toole, the 
comedian, had been our companion 
on this occasion, the Yorkshire 
engineer would soon have found a 
crop of oranges on his trees. Not 
long ago, in the autumn of the 
year, several American and Eng- 
lish friends after dining with Toole 
at his house strolled into the garden 
to smoke. The genial practical 
joker had arranged the scene for 
them. Ripe tomatoes growing on 
the vine of a luxurious Virginia 
creeper only drew from _ the 
Americans an expression of agree- 
able surprise. Red apples in abun- 
dance on several dwarf trees did 
not excite the suspicion even of his 
English friends. But, in the exuber- 
ance of his fancy, Toole had over- 
done his autumnal decorations ; 
when the guests came to rose-trees 
weighed down with grapes and 
arbutus laurels bearing a miscel- 
laneous collection of nectarines and 
peaches, they looked for the string 
with which the fruits were tied. 
If ever my Yorkshire friend finds 
his orange-trees in full bearing let 

- . him look into the ost and see if 
CITRATE OF MAGNESIA HEATING PANS. Mr. Toole is playing at the local 
theatre. 
From the yard we enter sundry shops of a very different character from those 
under more immediate survey. Here are joiners shops, saw-mills, and smithies, all 
fitted with the latest machinery, all engaged in making instruments and wood-work 
used in the sauce and spice factory. Returning into the works for a moment to see 
the largest tin canister manufactory-in Leeds one finds the usual tin department which 
is now a feature of nearly all businesses in which this method of packing is adopted. 
Adjoining the tin works is the box-making department ; here, after the boards have 
been guillotined, isa machine which turns out boxes complete at the rate of 28,000 per 
hour ; it makes 400 revolutions a minute. Most of the smaller machines are manipu- 
lated by girls who prove themselves adepts in all the mechanical details of their work. 
They are singularly skilful in the making up and labelling of boxes, which being 
finished are transferred by travelling belting along a tunnel into the packing depart- 
ment. Before leaving the factory for the warehouse it is worth while to visit the 
laboratory. The chemist is an important factor in such works as these. The labor- 
atory reminds one of a bit of South Kensington where the College of Chemistry is 
located. It is fitted up with every necessary appliance for experiment and analysis. 
Among his treasures the chief showed us one of his platinum dishes that is worth 
#120. No expense is spared here to give the works the full benefit of scientific tests 
and investigations. Under the microscope there happened to be a sample of pepper 
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which quite bore out the pepper-master’s description ; it was indeed finely granulated, 
each individual particle having somewhat the appearance of a crystal. 

It would be easy to spend a week in the various departments of this mixed industry 
on the Aire, and still find something new that would be worth describing ; one 
realizes this more particularly when one is invited to go over the warehouse in White 
Horse Street. Leaving behind over six acres of floor-rooms devoted to manufacturing, 
one is now surprised to meet with over three acres of stores, with sundry fresh 
industrial episodes such as the bottling of quinine wine, honey, and lavender-water. 

The warehouses and offices are in White Horse Street, named after an old 
posting house that is one of the pleasant memories of Leeds before the Aire was too 
much stained by the manufactures of cloth and iron. In the latter days of the eight- 
eenth century the King’s Arms in Briggate 
lost its prestige as a house of call. The 
White Horse took its place and Leeds was 
astonished and delighted with the announce- 
ment that during the Scarborough season a 
diligence would run every morning at seven 
from the White Horse, arriving every evening 
at Scarborough. The newcoach seems to have 
been successful ; but the Scarborough coaches 
and their famous head-quarters have long since 
disappeared, and on the site of the famous 
old inn have arisen the bank-like offices of 
Goodall, Backhouse and Company with their 
adjacent stores and warehouses, a fine block 
of buildings which are illustrated and described 
in the local histories. ‘‘ Five stories of the 
most modern and approved design,” says 
Jackson, ‘‘doubled in capacity during the 
last two years. A portion of the building is 
lighted by electricity furnished by a very 
fine Crompton dynamo, and the 350 glow- 
lamps are profusely distributed over the offices, 
packing store, and bottling rooms. There 
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imposing, and occupy over 300 square yards.” IN THE LABORATORY. 
From the managerial rooms, through a busy 

scene of desks and book-keepers, our guide introduces us to the warehouses. The “lift” 
or ‘‘ elevator,” or, as Leeds calls it, the ‘‘ steam-hoist,” has become quite an essential 
feature in works and warehouses that occupy high buildings. We go from the ground 
floor to the topmost story straightway, and there we walk out upon the roof whence 
there is a fine view of Leeds. But what a roof! It is of high pitch, and how do 
you think it is tiled? Well, you do not see any tiles; it is shelved from eaves 
to apex and upon these shelves are ranged large transparent bottles of castor oil. 
‘““Why?” weask. ‘* We buy the oil as imported, thick and dark,” answers our guide, 
‘*it is then bottled as you see and placed here in the light to bleach; it remains thus 
exposed in all weathers, and in the course of time undergoes a very advantageous 
change ; it improves both in colour and quality ; and this is our first process before 
we bring it to the pure light transparent liquid which you will see in course of bottling 
later on.” We did see it later on. The room was hot and oily ; but the girls were 
doing their work just as cheerfully as others who were engaged with fresh bottlings of 
sauce, for in the warehouse there are also many vats and casks, the contents of which 
are being transferred to bottles. In both vats and casks there is a motor kept con- 
stantly going by engine power, which is on an important scale in the warehouse as well 
as the factory, supplemented for the electric light by powerful dynamos. ‘‘It is of 
moment,” says our guide, ‘‘that gas and candles should be abolished in the storage of 
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such goods as ours, including oils of all kinds, acids, and other combustibles.” Nearly 
every room in the warehouse is alive with women and girls packing baking powder, egg 
powder, salad oil, olive oil, peppers, and sauces. During the recent scourge of influenza, 
the demand for quinine and quinine wine has been enormous ; and another product sud- 
denly grew into universal favour. In what is called the dry-room, selecting one of 
many large casks, my guide drew forth a handful of long elegantly-shaped leaves. 
‘‘ This,” he said, ‘‘ is the eucalyptus which has recently become so popular ; before the 
advent of the influenza the oil was hardly worth four shillings per pound ; we are now 
selling it at twelve and thirteen ’—which shows, one is tempted to remark, that even 
the influenza is not an unmixed evil; in saying which I am only echoing the observa- 
tion of a distinguished London practitioner. Sir Joseph Hooker did a great deal to 
popularize the eucalyptus in various ways. I remember asking him in 1884, while 
walking over the botanical department of Kew Gardens, what kind of seeds his colonial 
and Indian correspondents were mostly asking for. ‘‘ The eucalyptus,” he answered ; 





PACKING BAKING POWDER. 


‘‘we have good reports of the results of our propagation and distribution of this 
Australian genus from Assouan, Bengal, Bombay, Jamaica, Singapore, Zanzibar and 
other places.” It is not generally known that scores of useful commercial plants, now 
growing and making money in various distant parts of our empire, were introduced 
from the botanical gardens of Kew. One of Sir Joseph’s chief occupations was 
finding out what would be useful in the horticulture and forestry of our colonies and 
propagating the same. Agitators who wanted Kew thrown open to the public at all 
times and in all seasons ignored the scientific work that was done there by Sir Joseph 
and his staff, But to return to this dry-room at Leeds. Unlike as the scene is 
to any pantomime, either at the local Grand or the metropolitan Drury Lane, it is 
impossible not to think of the Forty Thieves in presence of the array of jars and 
covered tubs of artistic shape that alternate with sacks and bags of every description. 
Here are cases of nutmegs, cloves, almonds, senna, all-spice, and liquorice; and 
porters were moving a cargo of honey from California, made up in well-packed tin 
cases to be transferred to shapely bottles and jars and labelled with pretty floral 
illustrations of the honey-country. ‘‘ We know it is genuine,” says our guide, indulging 
in his one humorous remark of our tour (if one may pass over his observation that all 
nutmeg’ are not necessarily wooden), ‘‘ because we occasionally find a bee.?”, He knew 
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well enough that he might jest at the expense of the Californian bee-master who sends 
his honey to the English market pure and well-packed. Any one who has travelled in 
the Great West or has tasted the honey they give you for breakfast in Switzerland 
could not mistake the excellence of the Californian product ; not that the English bee- 
master does not compete with a delicious honey, but his hives are on too small a scale. 
As in many other things that belong to the garden and the farm the Englishman is 
allowing himself to be beaten by foreign produce. Traversing these varied stores of 
spices, on the next floor you meet with a collection of every kind of farina, shellac, cuttle- 
fish-bones (used for making tooth-powder). It was from the wet-room adjacent that 
the honey was being removed ; this product does not belong to what is called the dry 
department. The wet room is only another part of the great warehouse ; it contains 
capers, oils, scents, orange-quinine wine, lavender-water (distilled on the premises), and, 
as it seems to me, hundreds of other curious familiar and unfamiliar articles, not forget- 
ting bromides, opiates, and a cupboard of poisons enough ‘‘ to do” for all Leeds. On 
the quaint bags and packages from every country under the sun one noted with interest 
memoranda in Chinese and Japanese, Egyptian, Italian, Russian, Greek. It occurred 
to me to ask about soy. ‘‘ Once in a way we buy a cargo,” said our guide ; ‘it is 
made from some kind of nut which is burnt and crushed by the Chinese; it is only 
when we buy soy that we use the water-way at the factory ; it comes to us by ship ; 
as a rule we do not use water carriage.” 

The warehouse is heated by steam, and such machinery as is required here is run 
by an engine of two hundred and fifty horse power; at the factory there are several 
sets of engines. One of the things that has impressed me peculiarly in making these 
tours of British Industries, apart from the enormous capital involved, is the vast 
expenditure of enterprise and labour that belongs to some little and comparatively 
insignificant article of daily consumption, to the production of which the consumer 
rarely gives a thought. Such an insignificant thing as a bottle of sauce; see how 
many hands it employs and in all parts of the world, and what a multitude of interests 
are concerned init. To begin,with, there is the Italianfarmer growing his garlic (garlic 
was a. god in Egypt); ‘the English gardener his eschalots (Alexander the Great 
introduced the eschalot from Pheenicia into Greece) ; the West Indian gathering and 
packing his tamarinds ; the East Indian cultivating his pepper ; the fruit-grower with 
his raspberries, the mushroom-picker, and a score of others also at work in view of 
other ingredients : these have to deal with merchants, shippers, agents, middle-men, 
before the factory hands at Leeds can get to work ; and supplementary to these are 
the bottle-makers, the printers, the box manufacturers, and the carriers: all this 
before a single bottle of sauce is ready for sale. One understands however that these 
various investments in labour and products can be borne with profit when millions of 
bottles are sold in a year. Our guide asks if we would like to see the library. Of 
course we would. It is an enormous strong room. The books are ledgers, and other 
financial treatises. One shelf especially is labelled ‘‘ Quotation books.” I was at once 
interested in this shelf, one of the books was taken down and explained. ‘‘ When 
we are asked for the price of certain goods, we give a quotation up to date and enter 
it in one of these volumes, each quotation having a counterfoil; so you see, unlike 


other books, the more we quote the thinner our volumes become.” ‘‘ But it can 
never, I suspect, be said of any of your staff,” remarked the artist, ‘‘ that they have 
just enough of learning to misquote?” ‘‘ No,” said our guide, ‘‘ 1 think our people 


know their business ; some of them have been in it all their lives, several have been 
with us for twenty or thirty years ; our heads of departments have grown up with it. 
Mr. Powell is the sole surviving partner, and you may judge of his energy and capacity 
when I repeat to you that twenty years ago when he took hold of the business we 
employed thirty people all told ; and that to-day we pay weekly wages to five hundred 
persons.” With a brief interval for luncheon, we traversed these works from early 
morning until evening, and found no corner of them that was not worth attention. 
It is difficult, in a few pages of print, to depict the various scenes of such a tour; but 
if I have done enough by way of suggestion to provide an explanatory text to the 
illustrations which embellish these notes, I shall have interested the reader in one of 
those wayside subjects that give variety to popular reading and add a new interest to 
familiar things. 
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m™PAIN does not in the slightest degree prepare the traveller for the 
surprise which awaits him across the tiny gap of sea when his 
steamer brings up in the bright morning sunshine off Tangier, 
and the little shore-boat manned by swarthy, jabbering, half-naked 
boatmen, receives him and hisluggage. Spanish travel may have 
prepared him for the ‘‘ blind” aspect of the town, caused by the 
absence of windows in the whitewashed, flat-roofed houses that 
climb upward from the sea. But not for the lack of footways in 
the narrow streets; nor the consequent jostling together of men, women, and boys, 
camels, donkeys, and porters in one good-humoured, ever-moving throng; above 
which the cry of ‘‘ Balook/” ‘‘Clear the way!” rings constantly ; and on which 
the turbaned and bearded shopkeepers, reclining each at his ease in his hutch of a 
shop with his shoes beside him, gaze with dreamy eyes and eastern indifference. 
Now we note a tall black slave, who runs by bare-armed and bare-legged, with 
his hand upon the back of a small donkey, which he seems to use as a battering-ram 
rather than to guide. He wears just such a coarse white tunic, and drawers of 
the same, as the commoner slaves at Pompeii may have worn. Now it is a Jewish 
trader in a long black or blue gaberdine and coloured girdle, with a black cap and tall 
walking-stick, who catches our eye; now a Hadji, or reputed visitor to Mecca, ina 
turban and white robes; or a group of children with shaven polls, or with one long 
greasy lock hanging on the shoulder, and the rest of the head as bare as a billiard- 
ball—save for cicatrices. They look veritable imps of Mahound, but are merry, 
good-natured little souls enough, and very like Christian children if you set them 
racing for a penny. Most strange of all the sights, perhaps, is that of men lying at 
full length in the dust and dirt of the roadway, precisely as a dog might lie; not 
squatting against the houses—though this is common enough too—nor recumbent on 
a patch of grass at the side, but wallowing head and ears in the dust as on clean hay! 
The stranger may see all these things in his first hour on shore, if he land on 
Sunday. That day is market day, and then the principal street is crowded. At the 
best of times two laden donkeys cannot pass one another in it. But the great lion of 
Tangier is the market-place without the walls. It isa big bare area on a tolerably 
steep slope, at the foot of which are the town wall and gate. Sunday morning sees 
it filled with a motley assemblage of Tangierines, country-people and visitors, eddying 
about various centres of interest—the snake-charmer with his dishevelled locks and 
monotonous drum, the Arab reciter, or the gentleman who sells you half a pint of 
copper coins for sixpence, and then does not cheat himself. These coins are of use as 
a charitable medium—the beggars will take them—and in themselves are curious. 
But as an instrument of exchange they area failure. Even the snake-charmer eyed them 
more in sorrow than in anger, and murmured that he preferred English money. So 
do the shopkeepers in this part of Morocco, though the coinage in most common use 
is Spanish. Spanish is also the European tongue most generally spoken by the Jewish 
and other traders. : 
While I was standing in the market a man, dressed in Jewish fashion, but wearing 
a red fez, addressed me. Had I seen the citadel? the big guns? the prison? No, I 
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had not, I replied ; and I thanked him politely, adding, that as I had arranged to make 
a tour of the place with a guide the next day, I did not need one at present. 

‘*Guide!” he cried, scowling so fiercely that I quite quailed before him. ‘I no 
guide! I speak to you asa friend. I am the secretary of —-,” mentioning a foreign 
minister, whose name I have forgotten. 

I hastened to pacify him, and succeeded so well that he continued the conversation, 
calling my attention to this or that until I walked away. Even then he accompanied 
me, and, yielding to his friendly suggestions, I saw in turn the big guns, the citadel, 
and the prison. I thought him merely well disposed to me. I have at times received 
so much kindness from 
foreigners that I read- 
ily believe in its exist- 
ence. And we became 
quite confidential. 

‘* What shall I give 
this man?” I asked 
referring to a soldier 
who had admitted us 
to see the guns. 

‘Oh, one © shil- 
ling!” he answered 
readily. 

‘* And this one?” 
I repeated, when we 
came to the gaoler 
who permitted us to 
peep through a hole in 
a wall into a horrible 


dungeon. 

**QOh, one _ shil- 
ling!” 

** And this?” 


‘©Oh, one _ shil- 
ling !” 

In fine, it was the 
same story through- 
out : one shilling! un- 
til, remembering that 
a pint of copper coins 
go to that useful silver 
coin, I became a little 
suspicious. I was fully 
prepared on parting 
from him for his ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What you give 
guide?” 

‘*T have not hada 
guide,” I answered 
stoutly, looking the 
villain in the face. 

‘I have given three, SNAKE CHARMER, TANGIER. 
four hours,” he per- 
sisted, holding up four fingers—he had really been with mea little over one—‘‘ I charge 
one shilling the hour. I want three, four shillings! Three four shillings for guide!” 

I paid the scoundrel one shilling, and no more ; and despatching him without my 
blessing, went on my way poorer but wiser. He no doubt started on the back track 
to recover from the soldier, the gaoler, and his other friends his share of the plunder. 

The roads which lead inland from Tangier do not repay one for the labour of ex- 
ploration, at any rate on foot. Either they are deep sandy lanes, or, if they are partly 
macadamized, they are devoid of bridges. I made, however, one pleasant expedition 
over Mount Washington, to Cape Spartell Lighthouse, about nine miles distant. From 
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the summit of Mount Washington, a bold headland, covered with gorse and fern, or 
plants like them, a magnificent view is gained of the straits, with the coast of Spain 
from Cape Trafalgar to Gibraltar, the houses of Tarifa being plainly visible. On the 
left hand stretches the gleaming Atlantic ; on the right, at a distance, rise the Ape 
Mountains, black and notable; while behind us dark rolling hills lead away ridge 
beyond ridge to the horizon and the little-known interior of Morocco. 

A pleasant path along the downs presently leads through a narrow gorge to 
the lighthouse. It is the only one in Morocco. It was built by the emperor, and the 
floors are of very beautiful marble. In the courtyard is a curious fountain of mineral 
water. The expenses of maintaining the light are paid out of an international fund, to 
which I think thirteen countries contribute. The head keeper, had much to tell me of 
the benefits which would ensue if all machines were broken. But when I proposed 
to a oy rename his — and ao erst for it a hundred lights held by a 

- - hundred torch-bearers, he thought I 
was joking. It was in vain that I 
explained that work would thereby be 
given to a hundred poor fellows now 
in need of it. He could not see it; 
and I left him voting. his bread and 
butter better than his principles, and 
his practice inferior to both. 

The Hotel at which I stayed de- 
served the name of the Hétel de Il’Oasis 
—a common name in Algeria—it was 
so clean, comfortable, and English, in 
the middle of a town, which is none 
of these things ; which, indeed, visitors 
are apt to call delightful on a one 
day’s acquaintance, dull on the next, 
and disgusting ever afterwards. 
Among others staying at my hotel 
were a party of five. I had been of 
some slight service to them in Spain, 
and they more than requited it here 
a4 by proposing that we should join our 

ei forces for any feasible expedition. 
i But the question was whither ? 

However, there came a wet day, 
and it happened that we met in Tan- 
gier market, and in a dissatisfied 
mood drew together our dripping 
umbrellas. ‘‘ There are no camels!” 

A SOLDIER OF THE SULTAN, we grumbled, contemplating the de- 
serted mud-flat with sad eyes, and 
wishing, some of us, that we were dry and comfortable in our clubs. 

‘* My lord should see the camels at Tetuan—as the hairs in a mule’s tail!” quoth 
a smooth voice at my elbow: the voice of my friends’ Jewish guide. He was a cun- 
ning-eyed, yellow-faced little fellow, cousin to all the bazaar-keepers in Tangier ; and 
his employ ers had spent a small fortune at his instance. 

One and all we turned upon him peevishly. ‘‘Camels! we hate camels! Now if 
there were any monkeys for sale, Benjamin ! ” 

‘“Monkeys! Ah!” And he smacked his lips, and shook the long tassel of his 
fez as if monkeys were his chief tie to life. 

‘“* At Tetuan, of course!’ we sneered. 

But Benjamin was accustomed to sneers. ‘‘ Yes, sir,” he answered crisply. 
‘‘Thousands! Hundreds! And apes! And a slave-market! And embroideries, 
lady! And carpets : 

‘* Cheap?” some one asked eagerly. 

‘Dirt cheap! Bon marché! Borato! Gah! ! lady, here they are all cheats!” 

Five minutes before this rascal had been lauding the honesty of his latest con- 
federate! But we believed him, being anxious to do so. We had been more than 
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three days in Tangier, and were tired of its Moorish café, and schools, and mosques, and 
frequent weddings. We gave the necessary orders. With pride we sent forward a 
messenger to Tetuan to beg that the town gate might be kept open an hour after 
sunset in case we should be late. 

We were to ride to Tetuan, a distance of at least fifty miles, in a single day; to 
stay there one or two days, as we might feel inclined, and to return also between dawn 
and dark. Accordingly 5.30 next morning saw us mounted on high red cloth-covered 
saddles, and clattering down the street, to emerge upon the sandy beach, with our 
heads pointing eastward, just as the dawn began to break. Then hey for a pleasant 
canter ! with low sand hills on our right, and on our left the sea gleaming white under 
a gray mist, out of which came, in right ghostly fashion, the shrill cries of unseen 
sea-birds. 

This was the order of march. First came our soldier, mounted upon a showy 
chestnut screw, with the head of an Arabian and the legs of a cab-horse. He—the 
soldier—sign to all men that we were under the emperor’s protection—had drawn the 
hood of his blue cloak 
over his turbaned head, 
and, thus arrayed, the 
outline of his upper man 
reminded us strongly of 
Cceur de Lion’s statues; 
those, I mean, which re- 
present the crusader in 
his hood of chain mail. 
His bare feet protruding 
from his white _ skirts 
rested lightly in huge, flat 
stirrups. One naked heel 
was armed with some- 
thing more like a spear- 
head than a spur. His 
gun was draped, after the 
manner of a fishing rod, 
in a red bag; and the 
party might, I suspect, 
have been massacred to a 
man in one half the time 
which Ali would have i — 
needed to free his weapon. MULES WITH MOORISH RIDING SADDLES. 
Nevertheless, as he 
ambled ir front of us, the long gun poised across his knees, he was, with his stately 
garb and carriage, a singularly picturesque figure. More than once, as he paused on 
the top of a ridge outlined against the sky, some one or other of us cried, ‘‘ Oh, 
- look! is he not a picture? Does he not remind you of—the Academy ?” 

Our guide came next. He had arrayed himself in a new fez with a long blue 
tassel, and a frogged coat ; also in high boots of untanned leather, with spurs; and 
knickerbockers of black watered silk—or something that looked like black watered 
silk—made very baggy behind, so as to recall to the irreverent a sheep’s tail. It was 
<lear from the first moments of our ride that he was thinking far more of his own 
appearance and importance than of our comfort. But pride comes before a fall; and 
Benjamin, trotting along on the best mule, whip on thigh and nose in the air, was a 
very different person from the Benjamin who—but I go too fast. 

For ourselves we were six—three ladies and three gentlemen, all mounted upon 
mules good or indifferent. Some of us were neat in overcoats and sealskins, and 
some shabby in old ulsters and borrowed leggings. The baggage-man—who wore 
the common garment of the lower classes, a rough drab thing, sometimes loose and 
sometimes girt round him, and prone, from its rudimentary sleeves, to give him the 
air of a puffin—brought up the rear, sitting sideways on his laden mule, and rhyth- 
mically kicking its side with one naked heel. j 

Our order changed little until luncheon time, though the scene varied much! from 
the sea-beach to a green valley where storks or cranes rose lazily at our approach, and 
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from that to a jumble of low hills, bright with great iris blooms. From these we 
passed to uplands which rose gradually to El Fondak, our mid-day halting place. It 
was a fold-yard, inclosed by high walls with sheds on the inner side, and a tower over 
the gateway. In onecorner of it we sat down, a merry party, and ate cold chicken, and 
drank claret, and were thankful that we had not arranged to stay there a night, for it 
was perfectly comfortless, and not too clean. 

We came once upon a bridge, and were absurdly cast down at sight of it. We had 
supposed such luxuries left behind. It was only when assured that of twenty streams 
between Tangier and Tetuan no more than two boasted bridges, that we consented to 
raise our heads and—a little comforted 
by a deep morass before us—to go 
on more cheerfully. 

About mid-day we were turning in 
single file the flank of a low hill when 
our march was arrested by something 
in front. ‘* What is it?” cried one; 
** Owest ce que Cest, Benjamin?” cried 
another, and there was some con- 
fusion, as the whole line closed up 
telescope fashion. Then we saw what 
was ahead. 

Two men, still fifty yards away, 
were scudding towards us. One, the 
bigger, a very sturdy villain, was being 
pursued it seemed, for his hands were 
tied behind him, and the end of a 
halter trailed after him. He gained 
our party, and, before. he could be 
stopped, flung himself on the ground 
and there lay writhing in an agony of 
supplication. I saw the tears running 
down his great cheeks, as the other 
coming up proceeded to belabour him 
with his sheathed sword. Some one 
gently stopped this operation. We all 
repeated, ‘‘ What is it, Benjamin?” 
with increased emphasis, and crowded 
round with other exclamations in 
three or four languages. 

It was a simple matter enough 
when explained; though deeply in- 
teresting to us. The bigger man was 
a nineteenth century Rob Roy. He 
had been caught red-handed during. 
the previous night in the act of lifting 
cattle, and he was being conducted 
a to the prison at Tangier. His hopes 
THE GUARD. had been aroused by the sight of the 
Franks. Would we kindly shoot, 
stab, or otherwise dispose of his captor, cut his bonds, and let him go? That was 
all he wished to ask. 

Well, no, we could not. We could not see our way to doing it. We took devious 
paths round the poor, screaming, grovelling wretch, and left him. No one looked 
back ; but for a while afterwards we were silent, and some of us pale, thinking of that 
loathsome cellar at Tangier, into which we had cast a single fearful glance, and then 
turned from it, our curiosity more than sated. This at first. Later, when his cries 
were no longer in our ears, we began to plume ourselves on the encounter, and tried 
our ’prentice hands at bringing out the more romantic lights of the picture. After all, 
we had met a robber. 

From El Fondak the path led very steeply up an old watercourse, through a low 
blind scrub, and among awkward stones and boulders, where our mules’ qualities were 
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severely taxed. The watershed crossed, we descended the hill on its farther side, 
still with much labour, so rugged was the path. For a great part of the way we 
followed the banks of a considerable stream, and more than once came upon a most 
charming sight, which travellers in Morocco have already noted—fields of flowers 
growing so thickly as to resemble woven carpets. Now it would be one of daisies 
alone, so little relieved by the green of the herbage as to be visible in its pure 
whiteness a mile away. Now it would be a field of African marigolds and buttercups, 
the pale yellow and deep orange hues combining exquisitely ; and now an exceedingly 
rich and beautiful arrangement of all three flowers, so closely commingled and so 
tastefully blended by nature—with here the shade of an olive-tree, and there the 
sunshine to form wavering patterns on its surface—that at the sight we uttered 
low cries of pleasure, and sat motionless in our saddles feeding the eye. 
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Of human interest there was little by the way. Now and then a shepherd or 
herdsman, with his long gun at his back, would inspect us from the top of a mound ; 
or a company of traders with brass-scabbarded swords hanging at their backs would 
give us the path. Or two or three unveiled women tending sheep would linger, 
despite our glances, to take long and wondering looks at our female companions. 
We saw scarcely any habitations, and no wild creatures, save some fine eagles. 

It was after six o'clock, and growing dark, when there at last appeared in front, 
crowning a small hill, a long, low, whitewashed wall, with a flag flying at the angle 
nearest to us. Low as the wall was, scarcely a building within rose above it ; and to 
us, wearied by twelve hours in the saddle, the city looked in the twilight most mean 
and dreary. At the gate, however, we were hospitably received, and escorted through 
narrow alleys, winding for the most part between dead walls, to the house or inn, of 
a Jewish gentleman named Nahom. He was consul for several European powers, 
including Englandand Holland. There are few, if any, European residents in Tetuan, 
though the town contains I believe, forty thousand inhabitants, and much exceeds 
Tangier in size. Lest in dealing with it I should seem to press hardly upon our host, 
let me say at once that he did, and did kindly, all for us that lay in his power. 

We were lodged upon the first floor. It consisted of three rooms, or rather 
alcoves, entered from, and corresponding with, the three sides of an inner balcony 
which overhung the well-like apartment, open to the sky, in the middle of the house. 
This open hall, or common room, was paved with red tiles. In winter, or at noon- 
day, it could be covered by a sail-cloth drawn across level with the roof of the house. 
The balcony, and the exterior of our three apartments, were of gaily painted wood, 
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producing an effect which reminded us partly of a Noah’s ark and partly of a Swiss 
chalet. The fourth side of the tiny quadrangle was occupied by a staircase. 

We went upon the roof next morning; a little timidly, because we remembered 
that in some of these cities the roofs are so entirely given up to the women, that a 
man is punished for showing himself even upon his own. But no complaint was laid 
against us, and we saw nothing noteworthy. 

We set forth next day in a more cheerful mood to explore the city; to visit the 
slave-market, purchase some monkeys, and accept any carpets and embroideries that 
might, so to speak, be given away to us. But our spirits were soon dashed. We 
were not a squeamish party. We knew—all of us—Malaga, and the Albaycin of 
Granada, and the slums of Naples. Now however the monotony of squalor that 
met our eyes, no matter which way they looked, 
was too much for us. We were in a town as 
large as a cathedral city at home, yet we saw no 
street wider than a narrow lane, no building that 
externally was much above a hovel; no public 
monuments whatever; no thing of beauty. The 
streets were veritable kennels, reeking with the 
refuse of a thousand dust-bins. Looking about 
us we could think of human beings only as ants 
toiling in the gloom of their ant-heap. As the 
day wore on and found us still threading the 
mazes of those endless passages—they were more 
like the galleries of a mine than streets, for they 
ran at times for twenty or a hundred yards under 
beetling arches and vaultings—we dubbed it a 
dust-heap; a dust-heap and nothing else, bur- 
rowed through and through, and unlike any 
surface town we hadrever seen. -, 

Once and again, it is true,.a glimpse of the 
interior of a mosque, caught through a doorway, 
revealed a sparkling fountain, a flash of sunshine, 
a row of orange-trees, and colonnade; but the 
scowls of the passers-by warned us not to linger 
too long about these oases. And later a couple 
of visits, of which I shall speak again, lightened 
the gloom which this horrible place, seen under a 
leaden sky, cast over us. 

But the slave-market! Benjamin, quick! To 
! the slave-market! And we bravely pick our way 
A MOORISH GIRL. through mud and things unspeakable to a square, 
in which is a busy, animated crowd. It is the 
market of Tangier over again; snake-charmer, Arab reciter, and all. But why this 
irresolution? Why does Benjamin turn this way and that, and appeal in a surprised 
manner—an entirely surprised manner—to our sturdy baggage-man, and so slap his 
boots with his smart whip ? 

Because—I shrink from disappointing the reader, as Benjamin fears at this eleventh 
hour to disappoint us—because there are no slaves for sale to-day. 

It bursts upon us in amoment. ‘‘ No, nor any other day!” weexclaim. We have 
lost all faith in Benjamin. We will not listen to his profuse explanations. ‘‘ To the 
monkeys !” we cry sternly. ‘‘To the monkeys!” And we gather round him, deter- 
mined, at any rate, to have the truth out of him. 

** Plenty monkeys, my lord, presently !” he assures us, ‘‘ plenty monkeys!” And 
he waves his hands as though the square about us were full of them. 

But is there something shifty in his eye? Or is it merely that we have found him 
out? ‘*To the monkeys!” we repeat. ‘‘ Now! At once! Tout de suite / Benjamin,” 
and we sign to him, in a manner that does not brook denial, to precede us. 

It cannot be! Oh, no, it cannot be that the same signs repeated mean the same 
thing. It cannot be that because Benjamin again looks this way and that, and seems 
to calculate the distance to the monkeys, and whether we shall take a hansom or four- 
wheeler, or go by an omnibus, and so forth, and so forth; and again talks to the 
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baggage-man, again slaps his boot savagely with an air of annoyance-—it cannot be 
that there are no monkeys in Tetuan ! 

But it is so! When the fact is really brought home to us, words fail us. ‘‘ No 
monkeys! No monkeys! and we have ridden fifty miles to buy monkeys!” each 
flushed face seems to say. A heavy blow this. Still the shops remain. They are 
queer little shops, measuring six feet every way, and much like the tiniest of booths 
at a country fair. They stand three feet from the ground, and the intermediate space 
is a warehouse, I think. We were lucky enough to see a tardy tradesman arrive and 
open his shop. He unlocked the front, and let it down with the help of his slave. 
Then he took off his shoes, and _ 
carefully placed them in one of the 
nearer corners; then hoisted him- 
self in, laid himself down, and all 
was done! It reminded me very 
much of a man going to bed in a 
high four-poster. Once or twice we 
were in a shop—singly, of course. 
But as a rule we could stand out- 
side and reach for ourselves any- 
thing which we wished to examine. 
Door, window, and shop-front are 
of course one and the same thing, 
and unglazed. 

Trades of a feather are found 
together. There is an alley of red- 
leather slipper shops, an alley of 
yellow-leather slipper shops, and an 
alley of embroidered slipper shops. 
In fact half the shops seem to be 
slipper shops. In another place a 
dozen sage and spectacled old 
Moors pore over yellow parch- 
ments. They are scribes or lawyers. 
Here is the quarter for silk goods, 
and there the cotton quarter. Here 
are the coppersmiths—you can hear 
them at work a mile away; and 
here are the sellers of kabobs, 
which are tiny morsels of cooked 
meat spitted on skewers. We 
hasten past them with raised skirts. 

We paid three visits to the 
silken-embroidery quarter. The 
first time we were shown the things 
hanging up in the shops, or stored e ‘ 
on the shelves, and nothing more ; ON A TERRACE. 
although our fair critics laid these 
down with much disdain, and shot little arrows of scornful speech at poor Benjamin. 
The next time one and another tradesman produced from a dark corner, or perhaps 
from beneath his elbow, a better article, and charily displayed it. The third time 
these gorgeous productions had multiplied enormously, and followed us even into 
adjacent streets. They were pronounced both second-rate and dear, however—as 
dear as at Tangier—and did little to restore Benjamin’s reputation. 

About two o'clock it began to rain, and taking the hint we hastened to pay our 
visits. Conducted through alleys such as I have described we came, at length, to a 
mean door in a wall. Our guide knocked and presented our credentials; we ex- 
changed looks of disappointment. Nothing could be less promising than the external 
appearances. While we were still looking at one another however the signal to enter 
was given, and passing the threshold we found ourselves at once in a spacious and 
airy, albeit cool, room, decorated with painted woodwork, coloured tiles and matting, 
and spotlessly clean. 
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The son of our host (who was himself absent), a young man handsomely dressed, 
received us with perfect ease and self-possession. The room was, I believe, a kind of 
ante-room, beyond which male guests were not usually admitted. It was nearly devoid 
of furniture. At one end a staircase led to the more private part of the house; at the 
other was a door through which we presently passed to a delightful terrace, paved 
with fine tiles, and bright with bowls of gold fish, a gleam of sunlight, and a gem of a 
drinking fountain ; the water of which bubbled up from a shallow basin in the top of 
a dwarf pillar. 

The terrace resembled, on a smaller scale, one at the Alcazar, the old Moorish pal- 
ace at Seville. It overlooked a garden rather formally laid out, not with flower-beds 
but with rose-bushes and sweet-smelling shrubs. In the centre was a marble basin. 
The walks and covered bowers were paved and lined with brilliant encaustic tiles. 
Looking back at the house which boasted two stories, we marked three large windows 
in a row on the first floor, veiled by wooden lattices, but enjoying a view of the 
gardens and distant sea. They lighted the women’s apartments, to which we were 
next conducted. Our host explained that the ladies were unfortunately out walking ; 
otherwise they would have had the honour of receiving the female members of our 
party. 

The harem consisted of one long handsome room, and of an alcove or second 
room nearly as big, running along that side of it which faced the windows, and 
separated from it only at each end, the wide-arched doorway being without curtains. 
Probably one was a day-room ; the other served for the night. The centre of the 
former was covered by a rich oriental carpet; round the sides ran a cushion or 
mattress, itself white, but draped by a loose strip of carpet, above which again were 
ordinary white bed-pillows at intervals. 

This arrangement formed, I suppose, the divan. The walls were decorated with 
fretted stucco, and against them hung brackets bearing piecesof china. One or two chests 
of wood carved in arabesques and coated with paint, blue or red or green, completed the 
furniture. The inner room contained two iron bedsteads, one at eachend. Both rooms 
were light and airy, and perfectly clean, with something of a toy-like appearance. 
The Moors never wear their outdoor shoes within the house, and generally go barefoot. 

At the next house to which we paid a visit we did not see the garden, but, by way 
of compensation, the ladies were at home. A majestic old Moor, the brother of the 
owner, received us here—a man of pale olive complexion, with singularly fine features, 
of the aquiline type, and a long gray beard. He wore a turban and flowing robes of 
blue and white with agirdle. - He spoke French fluently. His manners were exquisite, 
and his expression peculiarly thoughtful and kindly. 

After the old Moor had talked with us for some time we descended again, and 
found our feminine companions standing in the middle of the women’s day-room, ready 
to take leave. Near them a couple of middle-aged wives, dressed in white flowing 
robes, remained hardily to take a look at us as we passed; and the “ light of the 
harem,” standing just within the alcove, raised her veil for a moment, with arms 
gracefully uplifted, that we might see a very pretty face and figure, or she might see 
us. As we presumed to look more closely, she slowly let down her veil, and the 
curtains as well. We took the hint and withdrew, the ladies unanimously pro- 
nouncing her a beauty. She was a blonde with a perfect complexion, and fine 
eyes. 

** We will start back to-morrow ?” I said, as we returned through the rain to our 
hostelry. 

**T think, my lord,” said Benjamin, ‘‘that the rain will hinder us. If it rains 
to-night, as it did last night—and it is beginning—the rivers will be impassable.” 

** Nonsense!” replied my lord. ‘‘ We start to-morrow at five o’clock, Benjamin.” 

But of course we felt a little uneasy. There might be something in the guide’s 
objection. In favourable weather we had found the ride long and toilsome, and fully 
as much as the ladies could manage. It would not do either to be flood-bound in 
this wild country, or to spend our strength in an attempt to get home which might 
prove fruitless. We took our host into our confidence. Luckily he was an honest 
man. 

** It stands in this way,” he said; ‘‘to be perfectly frank with you. If you leave 
to-morrow morning, in my judgment you will reach Tangier with a little difficulty. If 
you stay here over to-morrow, and the rain continues, the rivers will then be impass- 
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able, and you will probably be kept here ten days. This is against my own interest,” 
he added truly, ‘‘ but I think it fair you should know it.” 

We warmly thanked him, and gave peremptory orders to Benjamin to have every- 
thing ready for the return journey by five o’clock next morning. Then we dined cheer- 
fully, and, going to bed about nine, we were on foot next morning by half-past four. 

Breakfast? Yes, breakfast is ready. Bill? Yes, the bill is quite ready—and 
satisfactory also. Mules? What, no mules! No, no mules. The mules are not 
ready. And then ensues a hurriedly rehearsed drama. Benjamin repudiated all 
knowledge of last night’s orders, Benjamin borne half-choked to the stable. Benjamin 
flung headlong among the mules ! Benjamin sulkily producing the mules! These are 
the hastily improvised, but vigorous scenes of the play, which has at least the merit 
of action. At half-past five, thanks to the willing assistance of the baggage-man, 
we do start. We ride in triumph under the low portal of the town gate, and emerge 
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upon the far-stretching, open country, with its sweeter sights and sounds, and cooler 
air. We all, I think, enjoy a sensation of relief and freedom. 

We rode without halt or pause until noon. Then having topped the ridge of hills, 
and passed el Fondak, we dismounted on the bank of a small stream to lunch. 
Unfortunately it began at that moment to rain; and this did not add pleasure to a 
meal, our complete enjoyment of which was already endangered by the discovery that 
our guide, certain we should not start that morning, had not troubled to have a single 
article of our table equipage cleaned! There they were—cups, plates, and dishes— 
just as we had packed them up on our former journey! The glasses were stained 
with claret and begrimed with dust. The knives were sticky, the forks greasy. It 
seemed to us intolerable. In a rage we drove Benjamin from our presence with a 
storm of execration ; and rejoiced to see him stand lunchless and desperately sullen 
on a little bluff apart, his hands behind him, and a cigarette in his mouth. 

At half-past twelve we started again, and soon found that we had as much work 
cut out for us as we coulddo. Possibly more, it seemed to us at one time. The rain 
poured down unceasingly. The pace, owing to the broken nature of the ground, was 
of the slowest. We had to diverge again and again from the track to avoid a swollen 
stream ; and to make our way by rougher paths. We crossed, as it was, some dozen 
torrents, and saw for ourselves that to have stayed a few hours longer would have 
rendered impossible even such progress as we were making. 

We began, under these circumstances, to pin our faith to the baggage-man. He 
had always—when he was not chanting his prayers—a smile anda pleasant Arabic word 
foreach of us. He never tired of shouting, ‘‘ Arrha!” and “ Arriba!” at the lagging 
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mules. He replenished the stock of switches. He applied them when our arms were 
weary. He it was who spurred to the rescue when mademoiselle’s mule stumbled, and 
all but threw her in a rapid current ; and who took the lead of the party when the 
soldier stated that from fatigue he could ride no farther, and must take a siesta on the 
baggage-mule. And the same eager, helpful fellow it was who assured us we were 
in the right way, when we feared that our guide was avenging himself by leading us 
astray. He never faltered but once, when, about five o’clock, our party drew up one 
by one on the bank of an ugly torrent—a mass of foam and brown clay—and gazed 
wistfully at the other side. ‘‘ Noes possible!” said he dubiously. The soldier said 
so too with greater decision. Benjamin kept silence, but he smiled joyously to see 
the pass to which our obstinacy had brought us. 

The water was turbid, and running at a tremendous pace, but it was not deep nor 
dangerous save in appearance. We crossed without difficulty, and we were soon all 
safe over. I shudder to think what would have befallen us if we had given way there. 

We had hoped to be at Tangier by half-past five. But six o’clock and seven found 
us still wandering in single file among low hills, crossing this bottom and rounding 
the next shoulder, and, so far as we knew, getting not a step nearer to our destina- 
tion. We felt ourselves very helpless in the hands of our guide. The moon rose and 
surprised us in the act of wading through an apparently shoreless lake of flood-water 
about a foot deep. It stretched as far as we could see, a pale sheet unbroken save 
by our sombre figures as we plashed miserably through it. One or other of the 
mules was constantly coming to a standstill ; and it required all the force of the com- 
pany on these occasions to induce the recalcitrant to venture farther. Wenever knew 
where the next step would land us. 

But everything has an end. We emerged at last upon dry downs where the going 
was fairly good. To these succeeded a stretch of seashore from which we could see 
the lights of Tangier—a most welcome sight! The mules pricked up their ears and 
moved more briskly ; laughter and conversation—stilled before by downright fatigue 
—were heard again; the ladies awoke from feverish visions of Moorish ambuscades. 
At twenty minutes past eight we reached the hotel where a capital little dinner was 
ready for us, at which, hcwever, the ladies were unable to join us. They had to 
be lifted bodily from their mules and carried to their rooms. We were tired enough 


ourselves, but we drank one toast before crawling to bed. It was ‘‘The Baggage- 
Man!” 




















MATCH-BOX MAKING AT HOME. 
By CLEMENTINA BLACK. 
With Illustrations by W. HATHERELL. 


E trade of making match-boxes at home is, I trust, 
a dying one ; but as, alas, there are still hundreds 
of women and children engaged in this occupa- 
tion, I should like to tell the readers of the Zngiish 
Illustrated Magazine alittle about the hardships con- 
nected with the work. A couple of years or so 
back there was quite a nest of match-box makers 
in the ‘‘Old Nichol Street” district, close to 
Shoreditch Church. This little patch of slums 
had the character of being as poor, as vicious, and 
as unsanitary as any in London. It was once in- 
habited by French silk weavers, of whom some 
memory still lingers in the names of Chambord, 
Fournier, and Tourville Streets. Many of the 
houses have the wide upper windows that marked 
the dwelling of the hand-weaver; but the 
present inhabitants generally stuff up these windows or nail boards over part 
of them, for the English poor have no preference for light and air. The district 
is melancholy enough, but not so frightfully depressing as many little sordid, 
modern, East-End streets, in which may be found another colony of box-makers. 
These houses had ‘‘ seen better days ;” there had been good work in them once, and 
the lines of their original design were not quite so ugly as those of the newer sort of 
‘“small tenements.” In these streets live numbers of home workers, all in the 
deepest poverty. Report attributes a very bad character indeed to the inhabitants of 
this square quarter of a mile ; but personally I met with nothing to confirm it in the 
two visits of several hours which I made, and I have known highly respectable working 
women who have lived for years in this area, and were very unwilling to move. All the 
women admitted me readily, showed me their work, and answered my questions fully, 
civilly, and almost eagerly ; and not one of them begged. Thousands of match-boxes 
pass in, unmade, every week to little streets in Bethnal Green and Shoreditch, and 
pass out again, completed. The women fetch out from the factory, or the middle- 
woman’s, strips of notched wood, packets of coloured paper and sand paper, and 
printed wrappers; they carry back large, but light bundles of boxes, tied up 
in packets of two dozen. Inside their rooms the boxes, made and unmade, and 
half made, cover the floor, and fill up the lack of furniture. I have seen a room con- 
taining only an old bedstead in the very last stage of dirt and dilapidation, a table, and 
two deal boxes for seats. The floor and the window-sill were rosy with magenta 
match-boxes, while everything else, including the boards of the floor, the woodwork of 
the room and the coverings of the bed, was of the dark grey of ingrained dust and dirt. 
But the woman who lived here was quite cheerful ; it was a sunny day, and her boxes 
could be dried without need of a fire. She worked while she talked, as such women 
always do, and indeed must do. At first sight, it is a pretty enough spectacle to see 
x x 
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a match-box made; one motion of the hand bends into shape the notched frame of the 
case, another surrounds it with the ready-pasted strip of printed wrapper, which by 
long practice is fitted instantly without a wrinkle, then the sand paper or the phos- 
phorus paper, pasted ready beforehand, is applied and pressed on so that it sticks 
fast. A pretty high average of neatness and finish is demanded by most employers, 
and readers who will pass their match-boxes in review will seldom find a wrinkle 
or a loose corner of paper. The finished case is thrown upon the floor; the long 
narrow strip which is to form the frame of the drawer is laid upon the bright 
strip of ready pasted paper, then bent together and joined by an overlapping 
bit of the paper; the edges of paper below are bent flat, the ready cut bottom 
is dropped in and pressed down, and before the fingers are withdrawn they fold 














A MATCH-BOX MAKER AT WORK. 


down the upper edges of the paper inside the top. Now the drawer, too, is 
finished and cast on the floor to dry. All this, besides the preliminary pasting of 
wrapper, coloured paper and sand paper, had to be done 144 times for 2}¢d.—and even 
this is not all, for every drawer and case has to be fitted together and the packets tied 
up with hemp. Nor is the work done then, for paste has to be made before it can be 
used, and boxes when they are ready have to be carried to the factory. Let any 
reader, however deft, however nimble-fingered, consider how many hundred times in 
a day he or she could manage to perform all these minute operations. But practice 
gives speed, especially when stimulated by the risk of starvation. The real rate 
of pay for any work must be determined not by the price per piece as it seems to the 
outsider, but by the number of pieces that can be turned out by a skilled hand in an 
hour or a day; and this is a point difficult to arrive at, because most home workers 
work irregular hours and more or less intermittently. A married woman with children 
will tell you that she works from six o’clock till midnight, but when you come to 
examine more closely you find that out of that time some is employed in clothing and 
feeding the children. On the other hand it is more than likely that the children help in 
the work. It is not possible to measure the pay of such a woman. . Another difficulty is 
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that many women have no clear idea how many gross they make in a day, or how much 
money they take in a week. It is evident that only in the case of a single woman 
working at the trade as a trade, not as a supplement, can the true figures be arrived 
at. I had been told that some girls were for a little time on show at the People’s 
Palace, making match boxes in the presence of the public, and that they made at a 
rate of twelve gross a day. Allowing 2d. per day for necessary deductions for 
fire, paste, and hemp, this gives 12s. 6¢@. a week—a poor pittance enough, but 
considerably above the 
wage earned by hun- 
dreds of girls in East- 
End factories at jam- 
making, sweet-making, 
tailoring or rope-making. 
I think we may fairly 
assume that these girls 
chosen for exhibition 
were the quickest hands 
that could be found ; and 
that they workedstraight 
on without interruption. 
We may also assume 
that if they had been 
working at home they 
would have worked at 
least a part of the seventh 
day also. My own ob- 
servations, however, led 
me to think that few 
match-box makers do, in 
actual fact, make much 
more than six gross a 
day, and after many 
visits and inquiries I 
came upon a young 
woman who had been 
asked by her employer 
to be one of those who 
worked for show at the 
People’s Palace, and who 
therefore might be taken 
to be one of his quickest 
hands. This young wo- 
man was single, lived 
alone, and supported her- 
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self by her trade; she 
had begun it as a child 
and had never, she said, 
worked at anything else. 
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She appeared to be about 
five-and-twenty. Here at 
last was a chance of 
getting something clear 
as to the highest average A GOOD DAY'S WORK. 

of wages actually earned. 

I ascertained that she was never kept waiting for her work at the factory, which was 
about a quarter of an hour’s walk from where she lived, and that she worked 
regular hours from five in the morning to nine at night, taking out only just time 
enough to get her meals. I sat. with this girl for some time, watching her work, 
and concluded that she was far the quickest worker of the thirty or forty different 
match-box makers whom I had seen at work. She told me that she made eight 
gross a day, and said it with some pride. I asked whether it could be true that 
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the girls on exhibition made twelve ; she said that she thought it might be, because their 
materials would be laid ready for them, their paste probably made, and they would 
most likely not have to put together the drawer and case, and would certainly not 
have to fetch and take back their work at the factory. Then as I sat, still watching 
her quick fingers, I began to calculate. Eight gross at 2}d.; 1s. 6d. per day, minus 
about 23d. for paste, hemp and firing ; 1s. 33d. per day. How many hours of work ? 
Five o'clock to nine o’clock ; sixteen hours, from which an hour perhaps might be 
deducted for meals ; another half hour would be taken up in going to the factory, but 
that must be reckoned 
as part of her working 
day. 15. 33d. for fifteen 
hours. And this for an 
exceptionally quick 
hand, able to get as 
much work as she could 
do, and never kept 
waiting! It is clear 
enough that if this was 
about the best pay 
earned (and I think that 
those who best know 
the women working in 
this trade would confirm 
my opinion that it was) 
the ordinary rank and 
file of match-box 
makers cannot, at a 
rate of 2} per gross, be 
earning above jd. an 
hour. 

A worker’ who 
makes match-boxes by 
hand inside the factory 
has not to provide the 
fire for drying, the hemp 
for tying or the paste. 
Nor has she in any 
instance, I believe, to 
do the ‘‘ boxing up,” 
that is, to slide the 
drawer into its case. 
She would work pro- 
bably fifty-six hours a 
week ; and is paid 2}4d. 
instead of 2}d. per 
gross. A girl as quick 
as she whom I have 
quoted above, would 
probably under these 
circumstances make a 
gross per hour, and 

TAKING THE BOXES TO THE FACTORY. would then—supposing 

she were never kept 

waiting for work—earn 115. 7d. per week. Of course, very few workers do, as a 

matter of fact, work so quickly, and I have never, myself, known an instance of a 
factory worker of this kind whose weekly wage averaged 115. 

The machines for match-box making are as yet not widely used, and I have never 


‘ had an opportunity of seeing one at work, or learning what, exactly, is their output. 


To be made by machine is no doubt the ultimate destiny of match boxes ; but it 
does not seem to be approaching very rapidly. 
This state of things had long existed in the poorer parts of London, and was 
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known vaguely but discomfortingly to the buyers and users of matches and their 
boxes. The factory workers in many instances belonged to the Union of Women 
employed in match-making, which arose at the time of the match girls’ strike in July 
1888 ; while the home workers were quite unorganized. In July 1891 an effort was 
made to organize the home workers and mainly through the exertions of Miss Jessie 
Thomson such a Union was formed, and by appealing to the employers obtained an 
advance of a farthing per gross from a considerable number of firms and of middle- 
men. A similar attempt has been made in Bethnal Green under the auspices of the 
Women’s Trade Union League, and this branch still subsists, while the original branch 
has lately ceased to be. I fear that no union can be effective in the main purpose of 
gaining better payment which does not include in one organization the boxmakers 
working in factories and the boxmakers working in their own homes. While they 
remain separated, each set of workers is competing with the other, and any demand 
for an advance on the part of one section will only result in throwing the work into 
the hands of the other. In the interest of the workers generally it is much to be 
desired that the industry should be transferred—as it must sooner or later be—to the 
factory ‘‘ hand,” who even now, in spite of the competition from without, earns 
as much or more per gross as the home worker, while she does less work to each gross 
and is free from the deductions necessitated by home work. The home worker is 
driven by poverty not only to work, in her own expressive phrase, ‘‘ all the hours that 
God sends her,” but also, as far as she can, to keep her children working with her. 
Home work involves child-work ; and without child-work it could not be so ill paid as 
itis. It offers a direct incentive to parents to keep their children from school; it 
wastes time, labour and money ; time and labour in carrying to and fro, in ‘‘ boxing 
up ”—for every box must be reopened to put in the matches—and in tying up the 
parcels ; time and money in the purchase of hemp and the provision of innumerable 
separate fires and boilings of paste. Finally, it does not provide a wage at which a 
woman can house, clothe, and feed herself healthily—to say nothing of comfort. Such 
a form of work cannot survive—and the sooner it dies the better. Meanwhile are 
there any ways by which match-box makers might be better paid ? 

There is, of course, one simple way. Those who receive the profits of the 
industry might sacrifice a portion of their profits in order to pay these women 
better. Again,a strong trade union could probably remedy the low wages; 
but the difficulties in the way of forming such a union are very great indeed. 
But even without the development either of a new spirit of commercial chivalry 
among shareholders, or of a power of combination among the poorest workers, | 
think that the match-box maker might be better paid if the public really cared about 
it. A gentleman wrote to the press some time back urging the formation of a league 
to buy only English-made matches. His letter was the outcome of a widely felt 
uneasiness of conscience in this matter of cheap buying. 

The directors of the Salvation Army, with their usual keen eye to the business 
possibilities as well as the religious possibilities of their undertakings, perceived 
this attitude of the public mind, and established a match-making factory with 
the avowed object of paying better prices to the boxmakers. Fourpence a gross was 
to be paid, but 3}¢. is what has come actually to be paid, the matches being sold at 
the same price as those for which 2}¢. or 2}¢d. are given. Of course 3}d. is better 
than 2$d., but I cannot help thinking that there is still room for some shrewd philan- 
thropist to ‘‘go one better” without losing money. If any employer were to pay 
44d. a gross for his match-boxes from the first of next month—having all his boxes 
made in a factory—to advertise widely the fact that he did so and invite investigation 
to prove it, I believe that a vast number of purchasers would refuse to buy the matches 
of any other maker, English or foreign, and would gladly pay double the price that they 
now pay for every box of matches. Ten years ago, even two years ago, public feeling 
was not much aroused on these matters, and any such employer would probably have 
seen his trade go away from him ; but nowadays we are all uneasy in our consciences 
and should be glad to salve the uncomfortable sensation by paying even as much as a 
1d. apiece for our boxes of safety matches. The enterprising trader has not yet begun 
to see what the new wave of public opinion means ; and there is a fine opening for the 
first two or three who perceive that the advertisement of the future will run, not 
‘* Lowest prices in the trade,” but ‘*‘ Highest wages in the trade.” 
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A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. 
By W. E. NORRIS. 
Illustrated by L. LESLIE BROOKE. 


CHAPTER IV. 


IMPLIED at the end of the last chapter that I was not alto- 
gether satisfied with Miss Devereux; and the truth is that I 
found some difficulty in reconciling her behaviour with the high 
opinion that I had formed of her moral character. If she 
wanted to marry Mr. Sidney—as, to all appearance, she did— 
why had she burst into tears and assured him that she could do 
nothing of the sort? And if she wanted to marry or flirt with 
Mr. Carleton, what was there to cry about in having a second 
string to her bow? What, in a word, was the girl driving at? 
Her tears and her distress had been genuine; I had satisfied myself of that 
fact, brief though the opportunity of so doing had been rendered for me by my 
conscientious scruples ; consequently, I could make neither head nor tail of her 
conduct. Of course I know the conclusion to which those who have read my hasty 
and imperfect description of Miss Devereux will jump. They will say that the young 
woman was evidently in love with the better-looking (I must allow that he was the better- 
looking) of her two suitors, but that she was not so blind to her own interests as to 
reject the more wealthy of them. In the plenitude of their worldly wisdom, they will 
affirm that women have a keener eye to material advantage than men, that women 
are far more eager to deceive themselves than we are, and that Miss Devereux’s show 
of reluctance merely expressed her desire to silence her conscience by a conviction that 
she could not have done otherwise than accept a man who loved her, whom she liked, 
and who was in a position to offer her immediate independence. That is all very true 
and very plausible in the abstract ; but, my dear sir, or madam, I will make so bold as 
to assert that you couldn’t have looked into Miss Devereux’s eyes and harboured such 
ignoble ideas respecting her. I had had the privilege of looking into her eyes, and I 
was just as certain that she was an honest girl as I was that I am an honest dealer in 
books, ancient and modern. So you see that I had every excuse for bewilderment. 

I have, as I need scarcely add, other things to think about than the love-affairs of 
my betters, and when my betters do not see fit to take any notice of me, the very last 
thing that I should dream of doing would be to seek them out and solicit their confi- 
dence. I did rather expect Mr. Sidney to look me up in the course of the ensuing 
week ; but he disappointed me, and I continued, as usual, to attend to my own busi- 
ness, without breathing a word to George about him or about Miss Devereux, who 
also made herself conspicuous by her absence from our reading-rooms. Mr. Carleton, 
however, dropped in every evening and remained for a few minutes. He may have 
done so in order to peruse the newspapers ; but that did not seem very likely, con- 
sidering that the club could have provided him with all the daily literature which we 
are able to offer to our subscribers. 

Now, I did not see at the time, and I cannot see now, why George should have 
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burst out laughing when I informed him that I proposed to stroll over to the Recreation 
Ground on that Saturday afternoon and witness the athletic sports which were to be 
held there. We close early on Saturdays, and several of our young men are runners 
and cyclists (which I am sure is a great deal better for them than being mere loafers), 
and it is quite likely that I should have been a spectator of the contest alluded to even 
if Miss Whitfield had not kindly consented to distribute the prizes. I told George that 
there was nothing at all to laugh at in my intention, to which he replied that, upon 
second thoughts, perhaps it wasn’t so very funny. 

**Only, you know, father,” he added, in that admonishing tone which he has 
adopted ever since the hair began to fall off the top of his head, ‘‘ the goings on of the 
gentry really don’t 
matter to us, and I 
doubt whether you’ll 
find out much by 
staring at them. We 
shall hear all about 
it in good time, if we 
want to hear. For 
my own part, I 
should say that, 
from a _ business 
point of view, our 
wisest plan would 
always be to keep 
our eyes open and 
our mouths shut.” 

Sometimes I am 
afraid that George 
is quite hopelessly 
vulgar and business- 
like. I suppose he 
must have derived 
his tendencies from 
his poor, dear 
mother; he _ cer- 
tainly cannot have 
inherited them from 
me. The idea of his 
warning me to keep 
my mouth shut! As 
for my eyes, I dare 
say I shall not be 
accused of undue 
presumption if I 
boast that | know as SHE WAS SEATED IN HER CARRIAGE. 
well as my son does 
for what purpose the faculty of vision has been granted to me, and I trust that 
I shall never make a worse use of it than I did on that day to which the progress 
of this narrative has now brought me and my readers. 

Miss Whitfield, I may mention, had been asked to give away the prizes, in the 
absence of the Dowager Lady Sandsea, who, when she resides amongst us, is a mag- 
nate beyond all reach of rivalry. The greater part of the town, in fact, is the property 
of the present Lord Sandsea, and his mother, whose dower-house is situated within 
easy reach of it, may be regarded as a head and shoulders above any of our residents 
in the social scale. But when Lady Sandsea is away, as she always is during the 
winter months, there is apt to be something of a struggle for precedence between 
certain ladies whom perhaps I had better not mention by name. Miss Whitfield 
generally carries the day, because she is so rich; and I think I am not wronging her 
by stating that, much as she’ hates sitting out of doors in cold, damp weather, she 
would rather do that than allow Mrs. A or Mrs. B. to take her place as patroness of 
any local entertainment or assembly. 
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She was seated in her carriage, enveloped in furs, when I arrived upon the ground ; 
and I noticed at once that there was nobody else in the carriage, though several 
members of the committee were grouped round it and were doubtless endeavouring to 
interest her in contests which she may have failed to findexciting. It was not in search 
of her, but of Mr. Sidney and Miss Devereux, that I swept the vicinity with my fieid- 
glasses, and I was still looking for them when Mr. Sidney’s voice, close to my elbow, 
said : 

** Hullo, Sykes! I shouldn’t have thought this sort of thing was in your line. 
Have you taken to athletics in your old age, then ?” 

There he was, and there, too, was Miss Devereux, who, I was pleased to see, had 
a rather more amiable greeting at my service than she had chosen to bestow upon me 
for some time past. I said : 

‘** Everybody is benefited by a little relaxation now and then, sir ; and I don’t know 
that I could employ my half-holiday better than in watching the young people engaged 
in healthy amusement. The amusements of young people aren’t always healthy or 
wise, as you know, sir.” 

‘** Is that one for me?” asked Mr. Sidney, with a laugh. ‘‘I don’t know exactly 
what I have done this time,” he added, turning,to his companion, ‘‘ but Sykes considers 
that he has a prescriptive right to lecture me, and he doesn’t stint himself in the exer- 
cise of it ; most likely he thinks that I ought to be running races with the shop-boys, 
like that fellow Carleton.” 

I glanced at Miss Devereux to see what effect the mention of Mr. Carleton’s name 
would have upon her; but her countenance remained perfectly blank, and she only 
responded by a vague murmur which might have meant anything or nothing. Mr. 
Sidney went on to remark that there was such a thing as being over-officious, and 
that he didn’t believe the shop-boys cared so very much about being patronized by 
gentlemen who snatched their cups and pots away from them. Mr. Carleton, it 
appeared, had already won a hurdle-race and a bicycle-race ; after which triumphs he 
had expressed his intention of handing over his legitimate reward to the second man. 

‘** That’s what I call rot,” Mr. Sidney concluded. ‘‘ He wasn’t obliged to enter ; 
but, as he did enter, and as he won, it’s pretty poor form on his part to assume that the 
other fellows will take advantage of his cheap generosity. I sincerely hope they won't.” 

I must say that I was quite of that opinion, and that I also hoped my fellow-towns- 
men would have the self-respect to decline honours which they had not earned— 
though I was not free from misgivings upon the subject. But Miss Devereux stared 
straight before her and said never a word. She did not seem to care in the least 
whether Mr. Carleton was set down as a cad or as a noble sportsman. Yet it stood 
to reason that she must have cared. Perhaps, however, her mind may have been 
occupied with other matters at the moment; for I presently discovered that she had 
other matters to think about. Mr. Sidney was led away by one of the committee, 
who wished to consult him upon some disputed point which had arisen, and thus it 
was that Miss Devereux and I were left standing, side by side, on the outskirts of the 
crowd. I expected her to move off towards her aunt’s carriage, but she did not. 
On the contrary, she drew a little nearer to me and said hesitatingly : 

‘*Mr. Sykes, I rather want to ask you something, if you don’t mind telling me.” 

Of course I hastened to assure the young lady that she was most welcome to any 
knowledge that I possessed, be the subject of her inquiry what it might. 

**It is only about that last book of mine,” she answered, in a low, hurried tone. 
**Do you think it is selling ?” 

‘* My dear madam,” I replied, ‘‘ 1 don’t think about the matter ; I £now it is selling, 
and selling very largely too. I trust you have not parted with the copyright.” 

She had not done that, it seemed ; but now she was rather sorry that she hadn’t. 
Somebody had advised her to take half-profits instead. The advice had, perhaps, been 
sound ; only what she wanted to know was the amount which her share in the profits 
was likely to reach and when she was likely to receive that amount from the publishers. 
Well, I thought they ought certainly to have allowed her two-thirds ; still even a half 
would mean a very respectable sum. I made a brief mental calculation and then 
mentioned a figure which caused her to open her eyes and draw in her breath. But 
her face fell when I added that, to the best of my belief, she would have to wait 
another eight or nine months for the cheque to which she would become entitled. 

‘** Oh, but that will be of no use at all !”” she exclaimed, in almost despairing accents. 
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It was obvious that she had spoken involuntarily ; and she made a sort of futile 
clutch after her words, as I have seen people do in church when they have dropped a more 
valuable coin into the bag than they intended to part with. I did the best I could for 
her, by affecting to have heard neither her original ejaculation nor the lame withdrawal 
with which she followed it up. I believe she said something about not having meant 
that, but only that ready money was often more serviceable than brilliant prospects. 
I took no notice of her stammering explanation ; I drew her attention to a sack-race, 
in the progress of which I pretended to be profoundly engrossed, and when I turned 
to address some further observation to her, she had vanished. 

So she wanted ready money, and wanted it badly! One could not help wondering 
why. Very likely she had not made as much by her writings as she ought to have 
made ; still she must have made something, and for the present she had, I was sure, 
an ample salary, while her disbursements could only be such as were required to clothe 
her. Had she run up bills before her arrival at Sandsea? Was she afraid of having 
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I DREW HER ATTENTION TO A SACK-RACE. 


to confess to Mr. Sidney that she was in debt? Could it be that her pride forbade 
her to marry him, unless she felt herself in a position to affirm that his wife should 
never cost him anything? None of these conjectures struck me as altogether satis- 
factory or adequate, and I could but revert to the conclusion at which I had already 
arrived—namely, that Miss Devereux was a somewhat baffling and mysterious person. 

But I was not yet at the end of my perplexities respecting her. When the last 
race had been run I betook myself, like the rest of the spectators, to the enclosed space 
where the winners were to receive their trophies from the hands of Miss Whitfield, and, 
as I enjoy a certain local consideration, I was admitted within the ropes. So it came to 
pass that I overheard a fragment of a dialogue between our patroness and her nephew. 

‘* But he declares he won’t take them,” Mr. Sidney was saying. 

**Oh, rubbish!” the old lady returned; ‘‘ bring him here at once. It’s my 
business to give these hideous objects to him, since he has won them ; he may chuck 
them into the sea afterwards, if he likes. Besides, I want to make his acquaintance.” 

I confess that I awaited results with a good deal of curiosity and with perhaps 
just a shade of amusement ; but I was very far from anticipating the shock of sur- 
prise which was in store for me. Mr. Carleton was duly led up to the carriage and was 
duly presented with his prizes ; Miss Whitfield talked to him for a few minutes, and | 
suppose he must have produced a favourable impression upon her, for what must she 
needs do next but introduce him to her niece, who was seated beside her and who had 
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hitherto bestowed no sign of recognition upon him! He took off his hat and Miss 
Devereux bowed stiffly; they both looked as if they had never seen one another 
before ; they exchanged a formal remark or two ; and then he fell back to make way 
for the next prize-winner. i 

It may be said that I had no business to be shocked or surprised, inasmuch as I 
was already pretty well aware that Miss Devereux had not mentioned her acquaintance- 
ship with Mr. Carleton to her aunt; but I submit that there is some distinction 
between a suppressio veri 
and a suggestio falsi. A 
young woman may be 
honest enough, as 
young women go, with- 
out telling her parents 
or guardians’ every- 
thing ; but in such a 
case as the one under 
consideration I cannot 
but think that an honest 
young woman would 
have felt bound, for her 
own sake, to be candid. 
= What opinion could 
Mr. Carleton entertain 
of her? And what 
opinion could she ex- 
pect him to entertain? 
I confess that the in- 
cident shook my faith 
| in Miss Devereux ; and, 
as I hada sincere liking 
and admiration for her, 
I walked away sorrow- 
fully. 

I had not walked far 
along the muddy road 
which leads from the 
Recreation Ground to 
the town when I was 
overtaken by Mr. 
Sidney, who said, as he 
joined me, that he had 
returned on foot for the 
express purpose of 
catching me up and 
telling me something. 
Perhaps I ought once 
more to remind my 
readers that, although 
I am only an old shop- 
keeper, this young 
’ SAID I. gentleman had been my 

friend ever since the 
days—distant, no doubt, to his vision, but not so very far away to mine—when I had 
baited his hooks for him and taught him how to catch a bass with a trout-rod. It 
may be that he was not over and above well provided with friends of his own rank: 
anyhow, his habit had ever been to let me into his secrets, and he did not depart from 
it now that he had a secret (which was no secret to me) upon his mind. 

What was I to say to him when he had imparted to me, at great length, a dis- 
closure for which I had been fully prepared from the outset? Miss Devereux, it 
seemed, had acknowledged that she loved him, but had protested the impossibility of 
her marrying him, assigning no reason, beyond that of which he himself admitted the 
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cogency, that his aunt would never consent to such a union. She might have other 
reasons, or she might not : how was I to know? I could but advise him to adopt the 
only straightforward course. 

‘*It appears to me, sir,” said I, ‘‘that, since you have made up your mind, you 
must look things in the face and take your chance of the consequences. I don’t say. 
that you have acted wisely in proposing to Miss Devereux ; but, for better or for 
worse, you have done it now, and you ought to tell Miss Whitfield what you have 
done. After all, you are your own master. The worst that she can do to you is to 
cut you off with a shilling.” 

‘** But that would be rather bad, you know,” Mr. Sidney observed. ‘‘I don’t think 
I’m more mercenary than other fellows ; still it would make no end of a difference to 
me if Aunt Sarah were to throw me overboard. Besides, Beatrice is dead against her 
being told. She implored me to wait another month at least ; and she seemed rather 
to hint that she wouldn’t so much mind my making a clean breast of it then.” 

** Well, sir,” I replied, ‘‘ of course I can’t say what Miss Devereux may have in her 
mind ; but it’s difficult to see what change there can be in your position or hers at the 
end of a month.” 

Mr. Sidney had to confess that he agreed with me there. He was also led by 
degrees to confess that he half-suspected the object of his adoration of concealing 
something from him. He was evidently not quite comfortable about her ; and that, I 
suppose, was why he consulted me. But really I did not like to tell him of my own 
suspicions—which, indeed, were almost too vague to be formulated. After some 
fencing and some inward debate, I could think of nothing better to do for him than to 
give him an opportunity of forming the same impressions that had forced themselves 
upon me; so | said—rather disingenuously, | own— 

‘*I can’t approve of concealment, sir; but if there is to be concealment, it had 
better be effectual, and I am sure you must see the danger of holding stolen interviews 
with Miss Devereux in your aunt’s house. Consequently—” 

** Oh, I sha’n’t hold any more stolen interviews with her,” he interrupted ruefully. 
‘*She has absolutely forbidden me to do that, and I can’t get a word alone with her 
by hook or by crook; although I want most awfully to tell her a hundred things 
which I forgot to say the last time that we were together.” 

This simplified matters very much, and more than justified me in mentioning that 
Miss Devereux was not unfrequently to be met with in our reading-rooms between 
four and five o’clock in the afternoon. Poor Mr. Sidney thanked me as warmly as if 
I had been doing him the greatest service in the world; and in truth I was doing him 
a service, scant though his gratitude would have been, had I explained its nature. It 
was true that he might encounter Miss Devereux without encountering Mr. Carleton ; 
but, on the other hand, it was tolerably certain that he would not be satisfied with a 
single meeting, and that, sooner or later, the rivals (if rivals they were) would be 
brought face to face. Meanwhile, he was so delighted with the opening which I had 
been pleased to indicate to him that he troubled me with no further embarrassing 
speculations as to Miss Devereux’s motives for holding him at arm’s length. 


CHAPTER V. 


My stratagem (if so simple and straightforward a proceeding ought to be called 
by that rather equivocal name) was crowned with success even more speedily than I 
had anticipated. The very next evening Miss Devereux stepped into our shop, 
bearing the usual pile of library books and the usual list of unattainable works which 
we were required to produce in exchange for them. She begged me to put aside the 
only one amongst them that I was able to supply upon the spur of the moment ; she 
thanked me graciously for my promise that the remainder should be delivered at the 
earliest possible opportunity, and then she said she would go up to the reading-room 
for a few minutes and look at the papers. She made no reference to our conversation 
of the previous day ; nor, of course, did I presume torecur to it. It seemed probable 
that she had not carried those heavy books all the way down from Mansfield Lodge 
for the purpose of discussing the business side of contemporary literature ; and when, 
shortly afterwards, Mr. Carleton pushed his way through the swing-doors, throwing 
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me.a careless nod as he made for the staircase, I felt very little doubt as to what her 
object in undertaking that errand for her aunt had been. 

I did not follow him ; I did not notice, save by the frown and the stare of interro- 
gation which his impertinence merited, the wink which my son George saw fit to 


, bestow upon me. Nothing vexes me more than such displays of vulgarity on George’s 


part in the presence of the young men ; and I ordered him rather sharply to go into 
the back-shop and look up certain entries in the ledger with which I had already 
requested him to furnish me. George, to do him justice, is good-humoured. He did 
as he was told, without making any of the foolish remarks which, I dare say, were on 
the tip of his tongue, and I resumed my occcupation of revising catalogues until I 
was accosted by a gentleman whose arrival was not wholly unexpected by me. 

‘‘ Well, here I am, you see, Sykes,” said Mr. Sidney, bending over the counter 


and addressing me in an eager whisper. ‘‘She’s here, isn’t she? I saw her start, 
half an hour ago, with a lot of books under her arm.” 
I looked round, to make sure that we were not overheard, and replied : ‘‘I believe 


you will find her in the reading-room or in one of the smaller rooms opening out 
of it, sir; but I cannot promise that you will find her alone, because a good many of 
our subscribers are in the habit of dropping in about this hour.” 

‘* Oh, bother the other subscribers!” he returned. ‘‘They’ll clear out; or, if they 
don’t, you must make them. Come along, Sykes; you can easily find some excuse 
for drawing them away and leaving us a room to ourselves for a quarter of an hour.” 

It will be observed that I was distinctly invited to do Mr. Sidney this service ; and 
I don’t see how I could have refused without marked discourtesy. Anyhow (for I am 
quite tired of attempting to justify myself, and I knew from the first that I should 
never contrive to get this narrative written without laying myself open to disagreeable 
imputations) I did accompany him to the small, dimly-lighted apartment in which Mr. 
Carleton and Miss Devereux were seated, side by side, so that I could not help 
witnessing his palpable surprise and discomfiture when he caught sight of the pair. 

The discomfiture of Miss Devereux was, I should imagine, equal, or pretty nearly 
equal, to his; but, being of the other sex, she did not manifest it so unmistakably. 
We had not at that time yet yielded to the seductive persuasions of our local Electric 
Lighting Company, therefore I cannot say positively whether she blushed or not, as 
she rose to greet the intruder; but I am able to affirm without hesitation that her 
voice was not altogether under control when she addressed him. I forget what she 
said, and what rejoinder he made: probably the loss is not an important one to me 
or to anybody else. The two young men exchanged a few unmeaning remarks, after 
which Mr. Carleton hastened to say good evening and retire. As for me, it clearly 
behoved me to lose no time in imitating his example, and I lost none. He did not 
appear to be in the least perturbed ; nor had I any legitimate cause for perturbation. 
Only I don’t like and don’t want to be a spectator of painful scenes. I had done my 
duty.: it only remained for me to await results, and possibly, ‘if need should be, to 
deal with them in a spirit of pure philanthropy. 

Duty, as everybody knows, does not always present itself under an attractive guise. 
It is not pleasant to make mischief, but sometimes it is necessary to do so, while it 
must invariably be necessary and right to serve the cause of truth. Miss Devereux 
might have satisfactory explanations to offer ; and, if so, I had certainly done her no 
injury by affording her an opportunity of stating them. Supposing, on the other 
hand, that she could not explain herself satisfactorily, Mr. Sidney would have every 
reason to be grateful to me for having helped to open his eyes. The above was the 
salve which I laid to my conscience while I was pretending to peruse my catalogues ; 
but I own that I was utterly taken aback and upset when an incident supervened which 
had never entered within the sphere of my calculations. Barely oncea year does Miss 
Whitfield honour our establishment with a visit, yet, on this evening of all others, 
she must needs amaze me by driving up to the door and stalking in, followed by the 
tall footman who carries I don’t know what supply of shawls, or umbrellas or muffs, for 
which I have never yet seen her ask him. 

‘* Oh, Sykes,” said she, in the somewhat lofty tone that she affects, ‘‘ I believe my 
niece is somewhere or other about your premises. I sent her down to change some 
books for me, and I have called to drive her up again. You have started a reading- 
room, haven’t you? Where is it?” 

I was, as I have admitted, taken aback ; but I did not lose my presence of mind. 
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‘** Pray take a chair, ma’am,”’ said I. ‘I think Miss Devereux is up stairs ; I will run 
up and tell her that you are waiting for her.” 

‘“* Oh, you needn’t run, Sykes,” returned the old lady, with a smile which alarmed 
me ; ‘‘ there is no such desperate hurry, and at your age one should beware of putting 
too severe a strain upon the heart. We will walk upstairs quite quietly, you and I. 
Because I am going with you, Sykes. I am so anxious to see those reading and 
conversation rooms of yours, you know. Which pays you best, do you think— 
the reading or the , 
conversation ?” 

Well, of course, 
after that, there was 
nothing more to be 
said or done. She 
might as well have 
told me in so many 
words that she knew 
where her nephew 
and niece were, and 
that herintention was 7/777 \\iiw 
to pounce upon them 7 NA 
at a singularly inop- \' 
portune moment. I J72 
could only hope that 
they were quarrel- , 
ling: it would at 
least be better to 
catch them thus en- 
gaged than in an 
attitude of affection 
and reconciliation. 

I did what I could 
to warn the poor 
things of our ap- 
proach. The stairs 
creaked, and so do 
my boots, when I 
take a certain jerking 
step; also there was ; YY Vo 
nothing to prevent ZA 
me from describing GH Uy AWWW | 
the arrangements 7@~@g@ Ks HK { | | 
made for the comfort \ | nh H| I ! 
of our subscribers in j K ene 
a very loud voice to 
Miss Whitfield, as I 
conducted her from 
the basement to the ‘“‘WHICH PAYS YOU BEST, DO YOU THINK—THE READING OR THE 
first story. But per- CONVERSATION ?” 
haps those abomin- 
able Axminster carpets, which cost us such a heap of money, served their purpose 
only too well, or perhaps the attempt to divert the attention of two lovers from 
one another must always be a hopeless one. At all events, the unfortunate fact 
was that neither Mr. Sidney nor Miss Devereux stirred until we were within a 
yard of them. Then, to be sure, they started apart, leapt to their feet and giggled 
feebly. But what was the use of that? Hadn’t we seen them, sitting hand in hand ? 
—and hadn’t we heard the girl sobbing ? 

Whatever may have been the cause of her distress, she did not reveal it to her aunt, 
but faced that venerable lady silently and unflinchingly. I suppose she must have ex- 
pected nothing short of instant dismissal. Miss Whitfield, however, possesses and is fond 
of displaying the calm good humour which belongs to conscious power. She took a cool 
and deliberate survey of Miss Devereux, laughed almost inaudibly, and then said : 


—— 
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‘* My dear Sidney, I am so glad to have found you here. I thought I should; and 
I looked in as much with the hope of catching you as of giving Beatrice a lift home. 
I don’t know how long it takes you to pack your clothes ; but I wanted, if possible, 
to prepare you before dinner time for an early start to-morrow morning. Unfortun- 
ately, I must beg you to leave for London by the first train and see my lawyers for 
me. It seems that there are some matters of business which require immediate atten- 
tion—I will show you the papers to-night—and I am sure you won’t mind sparing me 
a fatiguing journey.” 

Mr. Sidney, who doubtless thought that he was being let off cheaply, declared at 
once that he would be only too happy to relieve his aunt of trouble in any way. 

‘* Thanks, my dear boy,” she returned ; ‘‘I felt certain that 1 might count upon 
you. You won’t have to visit these worrying lawyers more than twice, or perhaps 
three times ; and, after all, you will be able to amuse yourself with your friends in 
London much better than you could here. Of course I don’t expect you to hurry back.” 

‘* Oh, but I should Zhe to come back as soon as I possibly can,” said Mr. Sidney, 
rather imprudently. 

** No, no! it is very nice of you to make such assertions ; but naturally they can’t 
be true, and I am not so selfish as you imagine. What inducement have I to offer to 
active young fellows like you? I don’t stock my shrubberies with pheasants for them 
to shoot, and I don’t keep hunters in my stables for them to ride ; so that it would be 
positively sinful on my part to detain them, for my own satisfaction, in a place where 
they might very likely get into mischief out of sheer lack of anything else to do. I 
won’t ask you to return to me before the 24th. You may come then, if you will, and 
cheer up a lonely old woman by sharing her Christmas dinner with her.” 

There was a humorous twinkle in Miss Whitfield’s eye ; but there was also a per- 
ceptible ring of command in her voice which her nephew could not well misinterpret. 
He was being kicked out ; but the operation was being performed quite kindly and 
considerately, and so brief a period of banishment was hardly worth protesting against. 
I dare say he may have wondered, as I did, why that obliging permission to revisit 
Sandsea at Christmas had been accorded to him. He did not protest; he was even 
foolish enough to throw a reassuring and perfectly obvious glance at Miss Devereux, 
who failed to catch it, inasmuch as she had not once, during the above colloquy, raised 
her eyes from the ground. The old lady now took her .affectionately by the arm and 
led her off, saying : 

** My dear, I am quite ashamed of having burdened you with such a pile of books! 
We will take their substitutes back with us in the carriage. That is, if Sykes has got 
them in his wretched little library ; but I suppose, as usual, he hasn’t.” 

We all trooped down stairs together, Mr. Sidney bringing up the rear. As we 
passed through the shop, Miss Whitfield took occasion to whisper to me: 

‘*] won’t forget that I owe you one, Sykes. How long have these meetings been 
going on, eh?” 

‘* Madam,” I replied, in the same subdued accents, ‘‘I give you my word that 
this is the very first time—”’ 

‘* Oh, don’t tell me!” she interrupted. ‘‘ You are a vicious and immoral old man, 
Sykes ; but, happily, you are such a goose into the bargain that you can’t do much harm. 
What put it into your head to fancy that you could deceive me? Nevertheless, it would 
serve you right if I were to withdraw my subscription and my patronage from you.” 

I should not have been ruined if she had; but I refrained from saying so, because 
I felt that some allowance ought to be made for her. All things considered, she really 
had not behaved so badly. 

Mr. Sidney had behaved badly, though ; and I thought it only right to tell him as 
much, after the two ladies had driven away. I pointed out to him, that, as he had 
now seriously compromised Miss Devereux, his plain duty was to come forward like 
a man and declare his intentions. 

‘* Intentions!” he returned, impatiently ; ‘‘how the deuce am I to declare my 
intentions when she won’t declare hers? I can’t say I am engaged to her, if she 
refuses to be engaged to me, canI? And I'll tell you what it is, Sykes, I neither 
understand nor like that fellow Carleton. What was he saying to her when I came 
in? And how does she come to be so well acquainted with him ?” 

‘*I think, sir,” answered I judicially, ‘‘ that you had better apply to Miss Devereux 
herself for information upon those points.” 
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‘Well, that’s just what I was doing when you allowed my aunt to drop down 
upon us from the clouds. How could you be such a stupid old ass! And now, 
I suppose, I shall hear nothing until Christmas. Not that I’m in the least bit uneasy 
or jealous, mind you ; I’m as sure as I am of my own existence that Beatrice can 
explain everything if she chooses. Only I do hate mysteries!” 

So do I; and when I am confronted by them, I do my best to solve them. But 
success, as Shakespeare very truly remarks, does not invariably come to those who 
deserve it, and I have to own that the mutual relations of the persons about whom I 
am writing, remained inexplicable to me after Mr. Sidney had temporarily quitted the 
scene. No quarrel ensued between Miss Whitfield and Miss Devereux. I ascertained 
that much ; and I am sorry to add that I also witnessed several subsequent encounters 
between the latter lady and Mr. Carleton. It was all extremely puzzling; but one 
thing which had perplexed me ceased to do so when I heard that Miss Devereux was 
not going to spend Christmas at Mansfield Lodge. She was to be sent off on a 
so-called holiday to those relatives of hers in Essex, who, by all accounts, were not 
likely to welcome her with many of the compliments of the season, and it was to be 
presumed that she would not, on her return, find Mr. Sidney an inmate of her aunt’s 
establishment. 

So far, so good ; but on the eve of her departure she hurried into our reading- 
room, whither she was soon followed by Mr. Carleton; and, having occasion to step 
up stairs for a moment, I distinctly heard him say to her: 

‘* All right, then ; we’ll meet at the station at 9.30 to-morrow morning and travel 
up together.” 

So he, too, was going up to London, and was offering his company to Miss 
Devereux in the assured tone of one who knows that it will be agreeable! I will 
say for myself, that, be appearances what they may, I am never prone to think evil of 
those whom I esteem ; still there is no denying that such a speech as the above would 
strike most people as susceptible of only one interpretation. 


CHAPTER VI. 


It is a matter of the most common experience that odd coincidences are for ever 
occurring ; yet there is nothing which the would-be wise are more reluctant to admit 
than the occurrence of a coincidence ; and that is why I almost despair of being 
believed when I say that matters connected with my business rendered it imperative 
upon me to leave for London by the very train, which, as I happened to be aware, 
was to take Miss Devereux and Mr. Carleton away from Sandsea. But at least every 
bookseller will confirm my statement that the month of December is an especially 
favourable one for attending sales and picking up scarce and choice works. One 
must be upon the spot in order to secure a chance of effecting satisfactory and profit- 
able transactions ; very often it is before or after sales, not at the actual time, that 
one makes one’s best bargains; and, having received advices by telegraph which I 
should have been a lunatic to disregard, I hurriedly packed my portmanteau, warning 
George that he must not expect me back until he saw me. I might be absent three 
days or four days, or even a week. 

But I don’t see why anybody, except a very ill-natured person, should attribute 
my having lingered in the second-class waiting-room until the 9.30 train steamed into 
the station to other motives than those of ordinary delicacy. Surely it must be 
obvious that such motives existed! Standing beside the window and looking out 
through the dirty wire blind, I could perceive that Miss Devereux, who was attended 
on the platform by her aunt’s maid, found that enforced companionship sufficiently 
embarrassing, and also that she was determined to take no notice of Mr. Carleton, 
who was hovering near her, yet refrained from accosting her. Why should I add to 
the poor girl’s discomfort by stepping forward and making her aware that another 
spectator had his eye upon her? Not for the world would I have been so incon- 
siderate; nor did I emerge from my place of concealment until I had seen Mr. 
Carleton enter the first-class compartment in which Miss Devereux had already seated 
herself. 

But at the same time I disdain to pretend that I remained as stupidly indifferent to 
the proceedings of this couple as George, for example, would have been. Call it 
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curiosity, if you can find no better name for it. Even so, I am by no means sure 
that it isn’t more creditable to be curious about the many strange things that take 
place daily upon this planet, than to devote your whole mind to the study of how 
personal advantage and advancement may be most readily obtained. Is there, after 
all, such a great deal of virtue and nobility in minding your own business? In any 
case, the view that I took of the subject was that my business, for the time being, 
was to attend to the business of Mr. Sidney, who was precluded from observing what 
so closely concerned him ; and, holding that view, I could come to no other resolution 
than to keep Miss Devereux and Mr. Carleton in sight after we should have reached 

our destination. 
— Would they part 
on arriving in Lon- 
don, or would they 


| \ ' not? I thought— 
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| thought too—that 
that was a some- 
what momentous 
question. 

Well, I hope 
that the majority 
of my readers, had 
they been in my 
place, would have 
been as pleased as 
I was to be relieved 
of painful, but un- 
avoidable, sus- 
picions. We drew 
up at the terminus 
only half an hour 
behind time (which 
is very wonderful 
punctuality for our 
line of railway), 
and I cannot say 
how rejoiced I was 
to hear Mr. Carle- 
ton order a couple 
of hansoms. I was 
within earshot of 
him, though par- 
tially masked by 
the person of a 
voluminous elderly 
lady, when he de- 
= — spatched a porter 

“WERE AWFULLY LATE,” HE WAS SAYING. on this’ errand, 

and consequently I 

overheard some further remarks which he made to his companion as he helped her to 
alight. 

“ We're awfully late,” he was saying ; ‘‘ but you’ll just have time to do your Oxford 
Street commissions, because they are more or less on your way, and I'll undertake the 
others.” 

I missed about two-thirds of Miss Devereux’s rejoinder ; but I did catch the words 
‘* Aunt Sarah” and ‘‘ most particular that I was to do that first of all.” 

‘* Well, if you do, you'll miss your train, my dear,” was the next thing that I 
heard, in Mr. Carleton’s clearer enunciation. ‘‘ We’ve lost more than an hour on the 
way, and you can’t possibly get to Cockspur Street in the time you have left. Hand 
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me the parcel, and I'll deliver it without drawing breath. Don’t you be agitated, old 
girl ; it’s all right.” 

All right indeed !—alas ! there could no longer be the shadow of a doubt that it 
was all wrong. Never in my life have I been more shocked and distressed, and my 
sorrow was the greater by reason of my premature joy. I had been blaming myself 
for having entertained the idea that a run-away marriage might be in contemplation ; 
but I would infinitely rather have seen the young people drive off ina hansom together 
than have heard Mr. Carleton address Miss Devereux, unrebuked, as ‘‘ old girl.” 
Under all the circumstances, ‘‘my dear,” would have been bad enough; but 
‘‘old girl” was simply 
crushing. You might 
have knocked me down 
with a feather. 

A man so completely 
thrown off his balance 
as I was has little power 
left to reflect or reason. 
Afterwards, when I had 
had time to think things 
over, my horror under- 
went a certain abate- 
ment; but for the 
moment, | confess, my 
feeling owas that | 
had been altogether 
deceived in Miss 
Devereux, that she was 
a worthless young 
woman, and that it | 
would be impossible for | 
me ever to take up the jj 
cudgels on her behalf 
again. Yet even this 
adverse judgment (of 
which I subsequently 
saw reason to repent), 
did not blind me to the 
fact that she was in all 
probability being vic- 
timized by her unscru- 
pulous lover, Why 
had he told her a lie by 
asserting that we were 
more than an hour 
late? Why was he so ; 
anxious to execute a THE COMMISSIONAIRE . . . . EVIDENTLY SUSPECTED THAT I WAS 
commission which she UP TO NO GooD. 
had apparently prom- 
ised to execute personally in Cockspur Street? That locality is somewhat famous 
for its jewellers, and the packet which I presently saw her deliver into his hands looked 
very much as if it might contain jewellery. 

Now, Miss Whitfield, as I think I have already mentioned, was a collector of gems ; 
like other collectors, she was perpetually buying and selling, and, unlike the general 
run of collectors, she did not hesitate, every now and again, to save herself trouble by 
entrusting her treasures to the temporary care of others. This I knew from poor old 
Mrs. Polkinghorn, who had often described to me the mental anguish from which she 
had suffered while carrying several hundred pounds’ worth of precious stones from 
Sandsea to London or vice versé. Therefore, upset though I was, I retained enough 
mother-wit to follow Mr. Carleton away from the station. 

On an emergency, one must not look too closely at shillings, so, instead of carry- 
ing my light valise to the corner of the street and waiting for an omnibus, I called a 
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hansom and instructed the driver to follow that into which Mr. Carleton had jumped. 
I was rather ashamed of giving such an order; but I dare say the cabman didn’t see 
my blushes, and he manifested no ‘surprise. Perhaps London cabmen are not very 
easily surprised. If you ask me why I followed Mr. Carleton, and what I expected to 
discover by following him, I must frankly avow that I don’t know. What I certainly 
did not expect was that he would halt at the door of a very extensive and famous 
millinery establishment. He kept his hansom waiting for him ; but I hadn’t quite the 
audacity to keep mine. I accordingly stepped out and, taking my valise in my hand, 
loitered up and down the street until he emerged ; that is to say, for something like 
half an hour. Anda most uncomfortable half-hour I spent. If the passers-by did 
not stare wonderingly at me, I fancied that they did; the commissionaire who was 
stationed beside the great folding-doors evidently suspected that I was upto no good ; 
and, after all, I wasted my time, for when at length Mr. Carleton reappeared, followed 
by an employé bearing a number of long cardboard boxes, the address which he called 
out to his driver was but the not very significant one of ‘‘ Grand Hotel.” 

It would have been futile on my part to pursue him to the Grand Hotel, and, having 
to some extent recovered possession of my faculties during the interim, I perceived 
that it would have been almost equally futile to pursue him to Cockspur Street, had 
he betaken himself thither. I knew as much as there was any necessity for me to 
know ; and, should my knowledge prove valuable in the future, it would be at the 
service of the police, or of others whose investigations might be aided by it. 

But when, after attending to some matters of business, I sat down to rest in the 
evening in the quiet Bloomsbury lodging where I am accustomed to put up during 
my visits to the metropolis, and when I mentally reviewed the incidents of the 
morning, I concluded that the intervention of the police was an unlikely con- 
tingency. Mr. Carleton might be a scoundrel, and I quite thought that he was; 
but whether he would find it worth his while to be a thief was another question. 
When all was said, the man was in the position of a gentleman ; his style of living 
implied the possession of sufficient means ; and it seemed more reasonable to suppose 
that he had really fallen in love with poor little Miss Devereux than that he had only 
pretended to be in love with her for the purpose of swindling her and her employer. 
It will be noticed that I had already begun to think less unkindly of poor little Miss 
Devereux. I couldn’t help it; despite the evidence of my own senses, | couldn’t 
believe that she was in reality what she appeared to be ; and, on waking up the next 
morning, the very first thing that I did was to begin making excuses for her. In our 
rank of life it is considered very vulgar indeed to make use of such expressions as 
‘*old girl” in addressing one of the fair sex ; but the aristocracy and the gentry are 
not like us in that respect ; again and again have I heard them say as coolly as possible 
things which I should have severely reprimanded any son or daughter of mine for saying ; 
and it might be that no offence had been meant—as evidently none had been taken— 
by the words which had so startled me. Only the young lady’s conduct with regard 
to Mr. Sidney remained inexplicable. With the best will in the world, I could not 
acquit her of having treated him deceitfully and disgracefully, nor could I doubt that 
he was well rid of her. 

These thoughts saddened me; still, as always happens, they were deadened or 
driven away by the stress of necessary occupation; so that by the time that I 
reached home once more I had in a measure reverted to the philosophy of that 
learned metaphysician who discovered that all is for the best in the best world that 
could have been devised as a place of habitation for human beings. Having been 
detained in London rather longer than I had anticipated, and having spent rather 
more money than I ought to have done, I was prepared for one of those gentle but 
grave remonstrances with which George seldom fails to greet me when I have been, 
in his opinion, foolishly extravagant ; but goodness knows that I was far enough from 
guessing why he let me off so easily this time, although I did see by his manner that 
something of an exciting nature had taken place during my absence, and that he was: 
dying to tell me about it. 


(To be continued.) 
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F the vocal artists whose portraits appeared in this magazine last month, under 

the heading, ‘‘Some Singers of the Day,” all but two were mentioned as of 

Anglo-Saxon origin. . It is significant that, of the eight instrumentalists to be noticed 

on the present occasion, all but three are of foreign birth and training. In one 

department of music, it would seem, the English-speaking race must own to inferiority, 
and the seeming is not a deception. 

Wilhelmine Neruda (Lady Hallé) has had a remarkable career. Born at Briinn 
(Moravia) in 1840, she began her public life in 1846, as a wonder-child, and at 
that date made her début in Vienna. Believers in the transference of soul to 
successive bodies may be excused for fancying that in some former state the spirit of 
the little Moravian was that of a skilled violinist, for she took to the instrument as 
though it were a hereditary possession. Her progress was by ‘‘ leaps and bounds,” 
evidence whereof the curious may see in the London journals of 1849, when the gifted 
child first appeared in this country. Her second 
visit to England was not paid till twenty years 
later, by which time Mdme. Norman-Neruda 
(she married Ludwig Norman, a Swedish 
musician, in 1864) had made herself an abiding 
European name. Her coming amongst us as 
a mature artist caused an immediate sensation, 
and had a curious as well as, no doubt, a per- 
manent result. Few amateurs who attended 
the Philharmonic Concert at which Mdme. 
Neruda made her venfrée can have forgotten the 
enthusiasm she excited. At that time a lady 
violinist was a rarity. The sisters Milanollo, 
well known in England some thirty years 
earlier, were almost forgotten, and the spectacle 
of a graceful woman playing “like an angel ” 
upon an instrument monopolised by men, was 
something new and strange. Moreover, it 
exercised the fascination often belonging to the 
new and'strange. From that moment the 
movement began which has made the violin 
a fashionable instrument with the fairer half 
of English society. Mdme. Neruda is thus i 
entitled to live in our island’s musical story MADAME NORMAN-NERUDA. 
as the prototype and forerunner of feminine From a photograph by Barraud, Liverpool. 
fiddlers, and as one who, in that capacity, has 
done very great service to the home culture of her art. Since 1869, the Moravian 
violinist has practically belonged to England, which ‘‘ annexed” her by the force of 
enthusiastic admiration and that power of the British purse under the influence of 
which so many foreign musicians have readily come. By her marriage to Sir Charles 
Hallé, the gifted lady’s relations with this country were naturally made closer and 
stronger than before. 

As an artist, Mdme. Neruda is distinguished by special qualities, some of which 
may fairly be attributed to the influence of sex. No instrument approaches the violin 
in the closeness of its alliance with the individuality of the performer. It reflects every 
mood ; answers to every impulse. The soul of the artist enters into it, and there 
finds the most complete and best medium of expression. Hence the fact that Mdme. 
Neruda’s playing suggests the refinement and delicacy of cultured femininity. Hence, 
also, the result that she is better fitted for the interpretation of some music than any 
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of her male rivals. Where the later works of Beethoven are concerned, connoisseurs 
would prefer the intellectuality and profound emotional force of a Joachim, but, on the 
other hand, Mdme. Neruda has no superior when the compositions of Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, and other composers of a lyrical tendency are concerned. The exquisite 
delicacy of her perception and feeling, and the absolute finish of her execution then 
shine out with peculiar strength; the feminine in music stands revealed in all its 
attractiveness. By virtue of this distinction Mdme. Neruda holds her place year by 
year at the Popular Concerts, practically dividing each season with the great Hungarian 
who is the strongest exponent of the masculine in executive musicianship. Mdme. 
Neruda’s health, it is well known, has not been quite satisfactory of late, but every 
amateur hopes that the day is far distant when she will find it necessary to retire from 
a position the influence of which is wholly for good. 

Born at Kittsee, near Pressburg, in 1831, of the ancient race which has given so 
many distinguished men to European music, Joseph Joachim began life under 
conditions exceptionally favourable. When 
only seven years of age he was a student 
at the Vienna Conservatory, passing, later, 
to the brilliant school founded by Men- 
delssohn at Leipsic, where David and 
Hauptmann were his masters. There could 
not have been a more satisfactory pupil, 
for Joachim became a man in art, while 
yet a boy in years. At the age of twelve 
he was a Gewandhaus soloist, and at 
thirteen played Beethoven’s violin concerto 
at a Philharmonic concert, on the occasion 
of his first appearance in London. Con- 
noisseurs heard him with astonishment, 
proclaiming that the lad was, as an artist, 
already mature. His composition master, 
Hauptmann, said the same. “He is thir- 
teen years old,” wrote the professor to 
Spohr, ‘‘and all but perfect.” Again he 
wrote : ‘* Joachim stands by himself. It is 
not his technique, it is not his tone, it is 
not anything that anybody could describe ; 
it is the reserve of all those qualities, so 

JOSEPH JOACHIM. that you hear, not Joachim, but the music. 

From a photograph by Alex. Bassano, 25 Old Bond Street, W. | With all his depth of character, there is a 
rare modesty about him ; he never makes a 

fuss about himself, but he does make an effect, which is recognized everywhere.” 
This language as well describes him now as it did in 1844, so truly was the 
child the father of the man. All through life Joachim has never made a 
fuss about himself, but remained the modest minister of his art. Self-seeking 
and pretentiousness he has carefully left to men less richly endowed. Enough 
for him ‘that in his hands the standard of music has never been lowered in 
subservience to merely personal considerations. Joachim is the Bayard of his 
order; ‘‘without fear and without reproach.” Among the Knights of the 
Round Table serving at the Court of Music he is the Galahad. Upon this rare 
distinction the critic feels most tempted to dwell, at a time when the charlatan in art 
is by no means an unknown person ; especially would it be both easy and pleasant to 
show that Joachim never descends from the serene and lofty region where the highest 
thoughts, and purest principles of music are found. He can breathe, and enjoy his life 
in that rarefied air. As a violinist, Joachim may fearlessly be described as the best his 
generation has seen. In certain respects he has rivals, possibly superiors, but taken 
for all in all no other is so perfectly equipped. Judgment, taste, feeling, technique, all 
unite in this singularly well-endowed artist, who shines most when the demands upon 
him are greatest. No connoisseur can forget his playing in the so-called posthumous 
quartets of Beethoven. These often enigmatical utterances seem no mystery to him, 
and he interprets them with a profound reverence which strengthens the general 
impression of truthfulness. Joachim is now sixty-one, but there is no apparent reason 
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why, for years to come, he should not be an annual visitor to England, which country 
he, like his friend Mendelssohn, regards as a second home. England, on her part, 

practically says to him— 
“Sir, you are very welcome to our house; _ 
It must appear in other ways than words.’ 


And it does. 

Louis Ries comes of a well-known 
family of musicians. He is the son of 
Hubert Ries, an accomplished violinist and 
composer (pupil of Spohr), and for some 
time director of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Society. He is, also, the nephew of Fer- 
dinand Ries—Beethoven’s Ries—who was 
for eleven years a professor in London, and 
he is the brother of Adolph and Franz Ries, 
both well known as artists and composers. 
Louis Ries, born at Berlin in 1830, came 
to this country in 1852, and has remained 
here ever since. During the whole of his 
forty years in England, he has been more 
or less prominently associated with the 
public performance of chamber music. In 
the first instance, he became connected 
with the Musical Union, an enterprise 
carried on by the late John Ella, but Mr. 
Ries is more especially distinguished as 
having held the post of second violin at the 
Popular Concerts from their institution to the present time. He appeared at the 
first concert, February 14, 1859, and took part in the first piece performed—Men- 
delssohn’s Quintet in B flat; his associates being Wieniawski, Doyle, Schreurs and 
Piatti. It is noteworthy that of these 
five performers, three are yet living, and 
two—Ries and Piatti—may still be found 
in the positions they occupied so long ago. 
Mr. Ries unites to great ability in the 
playing of concerted chamber music an 
invincible modesty, which may have 
blocked the way to a more conspicuous 
position than that he actually holds. As- 
suredly those who have heard him ‘“‘ lead ” 
a quartet at some private gathering, know 
full well that the second violin is not the 
measure of his powers. In his present 
capacity, however, Mr. Ries has rendered 
invaluable service. He is a studious mu- 
sician, intimately acquainted with the 
whole ground of his labours, while as an 
executant, he is always steady and always 
safe. 

Ludwig Straus, another pillar of the 
Popular Concerts, started in life under 
much the same auspices as his colleague 
and friend, Joseph Joachim. He is a 
LUDWIG STRAUS. native of Pressburg, near the birth-place 

From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, 55 Baker Street, W. of Joachim, who was four years old when 

his future associate first saw the light. 

Like Joachim, he entered the Vienna Conservatorium when a mere child, and was 
taught by Joachim’s master, Boehme. His scholastic career was, however, wholly 
confined to Vienna, where he made his déuf in 1850. Straus first visited England 
in 1860, playing at the Musical Union and Popular Concerts. He returned in 





LOUIS RIES. 
From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, 55 Baker Street, W. 
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1861, and, three years later, he came to stay, being engaged as permanent solo 
violin and chef d’attague in connection with Sir Charles Hallé’s Manchester 
orchestra. Since then, he has been largely en évidence throughout these islands, 
but is best known to metropolitan amateurs as viola player, and occasional 
first violin at the ‘‘ Pops.” Mr. Straus resembles his countryman Ries in modesty as 
an artist, and in studiousness and conscientiousness as a musician. Perhaps it may 
not be said that he possesses brilliant qualities. He does not play as one inspired, nor 
does he show signs of a deeply emotional nature. On the other hand, he knows his 
work and does it with the characteristic thoroughness of his race. If he do not 
always astonish, he generally satisfies, while his work with the viola at the Popular 
Concerts is of the most valuable description. 

With some observations upon Alfredo Piatti, reference to the Popular Concert quartet 
mustcome to anend. Of their necessary character no manner of doubt can exist, 
since here again we meet with a consummate player and devoted musician who unites 
to high qualities a charming naturalness, 
simplicity and modesty. Of the Italian 
‘cellist’s supreme attainments it is hardly 
necessary to speak. They have been com- 
mented upon, written about, and admired in 
England for nearly half-a-century. Enough 
if the opinion of a contemporary writer be 
quoted with hearty endorsement of every 
word: ‘‘ With an absolute command over all 
the technical difficulties of his instrument, 
Piatti combines a faultless intonation and a 
rare purity of tone which, without any ap- 
parent exertion, never fails sufficiently to 
assert itself in the most delicate passages, 
while the exquisite taste with which he 
phrases invests the simplest melody with in- 
finite charm.” As a composer, Piatti, from 
time to time, shows a lyrical talent of no 
mean order. His violoncello solos, and his 
songs with violoncello obbligato are charm- 
ing compositions, instinct with true Italian 
melody, as well as with the refinement and 
delicacy so obvious in his playing, and so 

ASSREDO PIATTL. clearly a part of his nature. In social life, Mr. 
From a photograph by W. & D. Downey, 61 Ebury Street, W. Piattiis by no means demonstrative. Devoted 
to his art, and, by the way, to the collecting 
of books and prints, he finds more pleasure in his study than in the haunts of 
men and women. He knows the book-stalls well; not a few of the compo- 
sitions rescued by him from oblivion and brought forth to the light being the 
reward of patient hunting among ‘‘unconsidered trifles.” This variously gifted 
Italian keeps a fied a terre in his beautiful native land. He has a pretty villa on 
Lake Como, and there, after each London season, he retires to spend a holiday 
amongst his books and pictures, and in the enjoyment of scenery the infinite variety 
of which no custom can stale. It should be added that the subject of these remarks 
was born at Bergamo in 1822, his father being a leading violinist of that town. A 
grand-uncle, Zanetti, was his first teacher, and at the age of seven, he made his first 
appearance in the orchestra. In 1832, he entered at the Milan Conservatoire ; 
in 1837, began his career as a solo performer, and in 1844 came to England, where, 
during the musical season, he has ever since remained. It has already been stated 
that Mr. Piatti appeared at the first Popular Concert in 1859, and has held the post of 
principal ’cellist ever since. 

Among the English pianists of to-day, Miss Fanny Davies holds a distinguished 
place, the full importance of which, perhaps, has not yet appeared. Miss Davies was 
born in Guernsey, but she belongs more to Birmingham than to the Channel Islands. 
It was in the capital of the Midlands that she received her early instruction, and it was 
from Birmingham that she went, in 1882, to study at the Leipsic Conservatorium. 
The present writer had an opportunity of hearing her play, shortly before she left 
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England, at the house of a common friend. Miss Davies was then comparatively 
untrained, but an experienced observer could easily see in her the making of an artist 
hors ligne. Uer stay in Leipsic was short. 
Dissatisfied with the conditions of study 
there, Miss Davies removed to the Frankfort 
Hoch School in 1883, and worked for two 
years under Mdme. Schumann, with whom 
she has, ever since, kept up the closest 
personal relations. She reappeared in Eng- 
land in 1885, and from that date to the 
present time has gone from success to suc- 
cess till, now, Miss Davies is the foremost 
English pianist. A more intensely musical 
nature than that of Fanny Davies can hardly 
be conceived. The occasions are somewhat 
rare in which a woman abandons herself 
entirely to the pursuit of art, giving to it 
her whole thought and feeling. This, how- 
ever, can be said of the young lady in ques- 
tion. Music possesses her. In it she lives 
and moves and has her being. The result 
appears in rapid progress and high attain- 
ment, also in devotion to the noblest mani- 
festations of her art. A pupil of Mdme. 
Schumann is never likely to affect the tinsel 
and trickery of music, but Miss Davies draws 
an impassable line between that which is froma photograph by Elliott & Fry, ss Baker Street, W. 
classical and all other. She lives her life 

with the great masters, many of whom are now to her as an open book, for daily 
reading. Among these, Schumann stands naturally prominent, and it may be that 
our young countrywoman is more thoroughly at home with him than with any other. 
But nothing comes amiss to her that ge- 
nius has consecrated, and she can range 
from Bach to Chopin with assured steps. 
Before the public, Miss Davies combines 
with lofty musical qualities a singular 
unaffectedness of demeanour. She has: 
unconsciously formed herself upon Mdme. 
Schumann, and therefore does her work 
without fuss or pretence—certainly without 
any of the tricks which tend to drag 
** pianism ” down below the level of art 
and place it upon the showman’s platform. 
To sum up, we have in this lady an artist 
of whom to be proud, and to whom may 
safely be confided the task of representing 
English musical ability in foreign concert- 
rooms. 

The name of Heinrich Lutter is, as yet, 
scarcely known in England, but as the 
artist has been heard here provisionally, 
and will shortly make a public appearance, 
some particulars regarding him. may 
oh prove interesting. Mr. Lutter was born 
winwasce: LUTTER. at Hanover in 1854, and, at an early 

From a photograph by Emil Tiedemann, Bremen. age, studied both the violin and organ, 
subsequently giving up those instruments 

and devoting himself wholly to the pianoforte. He became a pupil of Liszt in 
1876, and resided at Pesth, near that master, at the same time taking lessons 
in composition from Robert Volkmann. There are many pupils of Liszt, and 
not a few so called on the strength of one or two casual lessons. But Mr. Lutter 
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remained for years under the care of the great virtuoso, not leaving him until 
1885, since when he has resided at Hanover as pianist, professor and concert- 
giver. That Mr. Lutter acquired from Liszt an admirable technique need scarcely be 
insisted on. His qualities as an executant are of a high order, and he is quite 
capable of taking a place among pianists of the ‘‘ sensational” order. Happily this 
artist’s facility and brilliancy are associated with good taste and appreciation of what 
is best in music. He, therefore, plays less like a virtuoso pur ef simple than like a 
pianist whose execution is secondary to the interpretation of a master’s ideas. This 
is the right thing. Mr. Lutter has the music of the great writers for the piano not 
only under his fingers but in his mind, and he plays all with intelligent appreciation of 
its meaning ; consequently, with clearness and distinction. 

It is difficult to say anything new about J.J. Paderewski ; and of that which should 
be familiar, in point of dates and facts, the recognized sources of information afford 
extremely little. No pianist is now more famous, yet his renown has been acquired so 
rapidly that the latest compilers of bio- 
graphical dictionaries of musicians knew 
him not when their works were going 
through the press. The supplement’ to 
Grove’s Dictionary published in 1880, is 
silent concerning him, but his name may 
be found in an appendix to the Cydopedia 
of Music and Musicians (New York, 1890). 
Even there no date or place of birth is 
given, and the description is simply 
‘* pianist and composer.” Paderewski’s 
case is, therefore, one of sudden fame— 
in so far, at least, as concerns the execu- 
tive branch of his two-fold profession, 
This may be said of most phenomena. 
They are necessarily striking, and, like 
‘*a bolt out of the blue,” attract all eyes. 
Paderewski has abundantly proved himself 
the possessor of qualities which fascinate 
the crowd, in that respect bidding fair to 
rival Paganini, and by much the same 





means. Like the great violinist, the 

Polish pianist has astonishing powers of 

J. J. PADEREWSKL execution ; also like him, he presents to 

From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, 55 Baker Street, W. the public an interesting personality. It 


is beyond question that Paganini traded 
upon his weird appearance ; it may be that Paderewski is not insensible to the 
value of a pallid face in a frame of fiery hair. At any rate, a distinctive individuality 
is a marketable commodity when dealing with the ‘‘ general,” and, as it cannot 
be put on and off like a coat, it must needs exercise an influence. Here, however, 
we have less to do with Paderewski the man than with Paderewski the pianist. 
In his capacity as an executive musician he presents two phases—the one all 
display and ‘‘sensation,” the other purely artistic. Whatever the crowd may do, 
the connoisseur does not care for the first. He may wonder, like the rest ; 
he can hardly admire, for, sooth to say, the sensation pianist does not strictly 
belong to music. He is an entertainer who works through music, as a conjurer 
works through his apparatus. Were Paderewski merely a sensation pianist he 
would hardly be discussed with seriousness, but he is that only when it suits him, 
and, au fond, he is very much more—in point of fact, a great artist who knows the 
mind of inspired composers, and can interpret their works with authority. This is his 
distinction ; the rest is mere ‘‘ leather and prunella.” It may be that Paderewski’s 
more easily appreciable qualities do good service in drawing crowds within the 
influence of his higher gifts ; but- whatever may be said on this score, when the Polish 
pianist sits down to play a classical piece in his artistic mood, the connoisseur 
recognizes the true interpretive genius, and is grateful accordingly. 
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